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WLS are very much “ up in the 
world ” just now, and in high 
favour with the rural county 

councils. So much has been written 
about their usefulness as catchers of 
mice and rats, both in books and news- 
papers, that before long they wil! be as 
highly respected in England as they 
were once in Athens. 

Last spring I innocently mentioned 
to a gamekeeper that I wanted a few 
owls’ and kestrels’ eggs. He was quite 
shocked at the notion of taking them, 
and gave mea lecture on the subject, 
pointing out that both birds were 
‘useful to man,” and producing, for 
my additional discomfiture, an order by 
the local county council decreeing pains 
and penalties against anyone taking an 
owl’s egg. I admitted that I, like many 
other people, had written urging these 
views for some years, but was genuinely 
surprised, and not a little amused, to 
find that even gamekeepers were now 
‘“‘ among the prophets.” 

There are two huge owls which are 
the kings of the whole tribe, the Great 
Snowy Owl and the Eagle Owl. Both 
are Continental birds, and visit us 
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seldom enough; but though the Eagle 
Owl is commonly kept as a kind of 
savage pet in certain Engiish country 
homes, the other, and more beautiful, 
the Great Snowy Owl, is very seldom 
seen except in zoological collections. 
Quite a number of Eagle Owls used to 
be maintained in the keep at Arundel 
Castle, where they lived to a great age. 
Another, which was kept for many years 
in Somersetshire, wasan amusing though 
most ill-tempered addition to the live 
stock of the house. It occupied two 
rooms near the stables, and was fed 
mainly on rabbits, with occasionally a 
dead duckling or a young pheasant for 
a change. The man whose duty it was 
to sweep out the owl’s apartments 
always had to defend himself with a 
birch broom, and to drive the bird into 
the next chamber with this weapon. 
A visitor who wished to test the owl’s 
courage entered the room as the bird 
was engaged in eating its daily rabbit. 
Fortunately, on the advice of the 
bystanders, he took the broom in his 
hand, for the owl, without hesitating a 
second, flew from its perch straight at his 
face, its claws sticking out in front like 
grappling hooks. Baffled by the broom, 
the bird dropped on to its visitor’s foot, 
striking one claw into his boot, which 
it penetrated, and another into his riding 
gaiters. Eagle Owls seem able to adapt 
themselves to most climates. They are 
common in the Pontine Marshes of 
Italy, and breed as high North as 
Lapland and the “ Tundra,” inside the 
Arctic circle, the native home also of the 
Great Snowy Owl, and of half-a-dozen 
other varieties, which find food in the 
swarms of lemmings and voles on the 
sub-Arctic uplands. 

Our two most common owls, the 
Barn Owl and the Brown Owl, might 
be taken as dwarf editions of these two 
great Northern birds. The white Barn 
Owl is perhaps the commonest, and as 
he prefers to live near men’s houses he 
ought to be the most popular. If let 
alone he is a thoroughly. domestic bird, 
nesting in the same barn, or old tree in 
the garden, or in the church tower, 
every year, and devoting his whole 
night to killing mice, rats, and 
sparrows. . How the owls catch the 
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roosting sparrows is not known, but they do so with ease. Not 
long ago some young owls were taken and put in a cage near the 
tower in whose belfry they were hatched. Next morning fifteen 
dead sparrows were found laid in front of the cage by the old 
owls. The Brown Owl is a “ wood owl,” though it often nests 
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much needed rain, which, on one or two occasions— 
FF. notably on Sunday evening—fell with unusual violence. 
"he night temperatures, however, have frequently been abnor- 
i.ally low, and market garden produce, for which the Jubilee 


, ‘HE country has been refreshed during the past week with 
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near houses. It prefers a hole in a tree for its nesting place 
instead of a barn roof or a ruin. In the evening the young 
owlets grow quite lively, and if the tree is tapped, will look out of 
the ‘‘ door” enquiringly, with an expression which seems to ask, 
“Dip You Knock?” C. J. CornisH. 





festivities will naturally create an unprecedented demand, is still 
scarce and dear. With fine warm weather we may still have 
some strawberries, but a profusion of cherries, gooseberries, and 
other summer fruits is past hoping for. They are likely to be 
very poor in quality and very scarce in quantity, owing to the 
unusual inclemency of the month just past, which has certainly 
belied its old-time title of ‘‘ The merrie month of May.” 


The rain has immensely improved the appearance of garden 
lawns. Certainly there are no lawns anywhere else in the wide 
world to compare with those that may be found, say, in such a 
city as Oxford.. Touching these lawns a good tale is told of a 
Trans-Atlantic visitor, who, struck with the beauty of the turf 
as compared with the lawns of his own country, promised a 
gardener whom he found engaged in cutting one of these liberal 
remuneration if he would impart the secret of reducing lawns to 
such velvety smoothness. ‘‘ Well,” said the gardener, ‘‘ we cuts 
’em, and we waters ’em, and we rolls ’em; and we rolls ’em, 
and cuts ’em, and waters ’em; and we keeps on a-cuttin’ and 
a-waterin’ and a-rollin’, and a-rollin’ and a-waterin’ and a-cuttin’ 
of ’em for five or six ’underd years, and there you are.” 


The season is at hand when, from the appearance of 
queen wasps, we begin to reckon up the chances of the stings 
and annoyances of the later summer. Of course, this counting 
of the brood before the hatchment is not approved by proverbial 
wisdom, and is undoubtedly inexact. Nevertheless, the more 
the hatchers, the greater, other things being equal, is likely to be 
the number of the hatched. This year appearances are very 
promising—for the wasps. The queens are unusually numerous 
in such few parts of the country as have come under the writer’s 
notice. Therefore there is at least a probability that there will 
be a plentiful brood of wasps in the summer. In this climate 
one never knows; the weather may have some pleasant surprises 
in store for us, to send all the best-laid schemes of wasps and 
men ‘“‘a-gley.”” The utmost we can say is that in this year of 
ecstatic loyalty it has so far favoured queens. The cold east 
winds have been in their favour, which may seem a paradox. 
But it is to be remembered that the queenly life of the wasp 
consists in lying dormant—hibernating—through the cold 
months. Anon, in the spring, the sun begins to rekindle the 
royal lady’s energies, she crawls out, and ventures a little flight. 
But it is an unhappy royal lady that gets tempted out too early, 
so as to be caught and benumbed by the cold before she has 
time to find herself another safe refuge. Field mice, moles, 
rooks—any creatures, almost—will prey on her as she lies 
defenceless. But with a good nipping east wind she is not 
tempted to come forth from her winter quarters until the sun has 
gained such force that it can keep warm the life that is stirring 
in her. There she survives and gains her full vigour, and brings 
up a flourishing family to come, unbidden, to our picnic parties 
and try our tempers. 


There seems to be a deal of human nature in wasps, and a 
deal of human folly. Instinct is indeed an extraordinary quality, 
whose workings we cannot fathom, but it is not the unerring 
guide that we are sometimes tempted to imagine it. It is 
deceived, even as our poor human reason. The sun comes out 
on a day of east wind in early spring, we are lured from our fire- 
sides and greatcoats, and come home again with all the makings 
of a formidable bronchitis. The wasp suffers under precisely 
similar delusions, and the bee, the type of all industry, is no less 
simple. The skilled bee-keeper knows this well. In winter- 
time he gives the bee a tortuous passage into its hive. Why? 
Because if the passage were straight, then, when the snow came 
and covered the world with its bright glitter, the glint would 
shine up into the hive and delude the bees into the notion that 
the sun was out. This sounds rather like a fairy-tale, but it is 
among the first maxims of the practical bee-keeper, and is just 
one of those phenomena which make us wonder sometimes how 
Nature ever managed to get on before she had man to give her a 
helping hand. 

Man’s helping hand has not always been extended with 
great wisdom. Sometimes, after interference with the ways of 
Nature, the results have not been precisely what we have 
expected. We kill down birds of prey, and our game birds.are 
at once attacked by a legion of ground vermin, that the hawk 
kind would have kept in check. Such unexpected effects arrive 
now and again. In the year of the Franco-German war, Kent 
and the South-Eastern Counties were visited by a greater number 
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of buzzards, hoopoes, orioles, and other birds from the Continent 
of Europe than had been known there within the memory of 
man. No doubt they were frightened over by the firing. A few 
years ago, in Scotland, one result of the great gale that raged on 
the East Coast, and blew down acres of forest trees, was a 
diffusion and extension of the range of the capercailzie to wider 
limits than it had ever reached before. Of course these are 
perfectly natural results of their respective causes; they are only 
remarkable as being of a kind that one would not be likely to 
anticipate, until the event took place. After the event wisdom 
is, proverbially, cheap enough. So with our wasps: we shall 
be able to reckon them more accurately after their hatchment, 
and when we see them doing the work of universal marauders. 
If they were but like the bee, that confines her attention to one 
kind of flower during one flight—a fact that was familiar to 
natural history so long ago as the days of Aristotle—we could 
cope with them better ; but they go from the strawberries to the 
peaches, and thence to the cream jug, regardless of the proper 
rotation of crops, or the arrangement of the menu, 


Asa sequel to the Hawke v. Dunn case, the Lord Chief 
Justice had before him, on Monday last, in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, the case of Powell v. The Kempton Park Racecourse 
Company, the object being to raise the question in such a form as 
to admit of an appeal to a higher court. It is an extraordinary 
thing how little anyone has seemed to understand this matter, 
and what a vast amount of nonsense has been talked and written 
about it. In fact, the only common-sense view which has been, 
up to now, taken of it by any of the legal authorities concerned 
in it, has been that expressed by Lord Russell of Killowen on 
Monday last. In the first place he very justly drew attention to 
the preamble of the Act under which these actions have been 
brought, which distinctly points to the evil aimed at by the 
Legislature, and makes it quite evident that it was not the 
suppression of betting on racecourses. He also distinctly stated 
that in consequence of the decision in Hawke v. Dunn, any person 
found in any “place” within the meaning of the Act is liab'e 
to be seized, searched, and brought before a magistrate—ai y 
enclosure on any racecourse in which anyone may make a bet 
being such a “‘ place.” He, moreover, pointed out that the meaning 
of the words “using the same”’ has not received the consideration 
to which it is entitled, and he considered it desirable that the 
interpretation of the law should be declared by the highest 
Appellate Court in the country. It was, of course, impossible 
for the Lord Chief Justice to do anything but give judgment for 
the plaintiff, as by himself he has no power to overrule the 
decision of a Divisional Court, but execution is stayed pending 
the appeal, and there is very little real doubt that the triumph 
of the spoil-sports wiil be a short-lived and barren one. 





There was plenty of racing all over the country last week, 
York and Doncaster catering for the Northern division of the 
racing army, and Bath and Salisbury for the Southerners, 
Galinthia, who had been highly tried before her defeat in the 
Exning Stakes at Newmarket, easily accounted for the Zetland 
Stakes at York. Her victory enhances the form of her New- 
market conqueror, Rhoda B. The newly-instituted, and New- 
market endowed, Jockey Club Plate, of two miles, was a terrible 
failure, as Dinna Forget was only opposed by Eclipse. Odds of 
3 to 1 were naturally laid on him, and he won in a canter, after 
a singularly uninteresting race. It is a curious thing that this 
horse should have been such a failure over hurdles, and it only 
shows that flat-race form is very little guide to how a horse will 
perform under National Hunt Rules; but he will probably win 
plenty more races on the flat now that he has returned to that 
department of racing. 


Bath races are very far from being what they were in the 
days when Derby favourites used to be seen out there, but there 
was, nevertheless, plenty of interesting sport of its kind. The 
Jockey Club Plate was also inaugurated here, and was an even 
greater fiasco than it was at York, as Count Schomberg frightened 
away all opposition and walked over. Three runners for two 
races of this description in one week is certainly far from 
encouraging. The fact is, that neither owners or trainers are 
to be tempted to run their horses over two miles when the ground 
is hard, and these races will doubtless do better later on in the 
season, whilst it is a good practical illustration of the wisdom of 
Lord Suffolk’s new law to allow two mile races to be run during 
the winter at meetings under National Hunt Rules. This 
received a good deal of absurd and adverse criticism at the time, 
but when the winter comes round the benefit of it will be seen. 
Why Sardis was allowed to start at 8 to 1 for the Doncaster 
Spring Handicap it is hard to understand. As might have been 
expected, he won easily enough from Amphora and Dumbarton. 
At Salisbury Comfrey, who has come on in the most marvellous 
manner this year, won two races—the City Bowl on the first day 
and the Salisbury Cup on the second. 
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The late heavy rainstorms have done good work in reducing 
scores, and preventing some of the drier grounds from crumbling, 
but temporarily some good matches have been spoiled. The 
Lancashire and Notts match has a reputation for ill luck in 
respect of weather, but on this occasion the conscientiousness of 
the ground man at Trent Bridge was partly responsible. 
The wicket, previously top-dressed with marl, had been so 
rolled and beaten, in anticipation of fast bowlers such as Mold, 
that the rain was quite unable to penetrate, and a comparatively 
small shower entirely prevented play for a long time, though all 
the ground, except the prepared wicket, was in fair condition. 
Of course good wickets are a desideratum, but the efforts to 
acquire an artificial hardness carry a professional flavour as well 
as defeat their own object, if some limit is not kept. 


The Essex and Sussex match promised an excellent finish, 
but four hours’ rain produced instead dreariness and a draw. 
Sussex seem really to have found some bowlers at last. 
Following Bland’s great performance against Cambridge, Killick 
in this match took six wickets for 47 runs. Mead bowled 
equally well for Essex, and considering the deadliness of the last- 
named on a sticky wicket, Ranjitsinhji’s score of 79, made by 
freer hitting than usual, was not the least remarkable of his 
recent scores. There is every probability that Sussex will not, 
as last year, earn the wooden spoon of the county championship. 
The position must have been irritating to so good a team, 
though, after all, the interest which an “order of merit” adds to 
the game is adventitious, and the whole idea of the scoring of 
points is not always logical or an unmixed blessing. 


Gloucestershire cricket is in the ascendant. Grace is the 
same Grace as of yore; his runs against Kent were made with 
the same solid efficiency as ever, and his Nestor-like skill in 
council stood him in good stead in taking the bold step of putting 
the Surrey team in to bat first. Roberts, too, has been bowling as 
seldom before, and was mainly responsible for the victory over 
Kent. It is remarkable that the other great bowling feat of the 
week was also by a Gloucestershire man. That this latter was 
no accident is clear from Jessop’s equally fine performance for 
the county against Surrey. When both he and the two members 
of the Oxford team can play regularly, Grace will have a large 
amount of young talent to support his age. 


- Middlesex have this week begun their county matches by 
facing Lancashire. With the exception of the three bowlers, 
Phillips, Hearne, and Rawlin, the Middlesex eleven is composed 
of amateurs, and bears an abrupt contrast to the opposing team, 
which boasts nine professionals. There is always an especial 
interest attached to the Middlesex matches, partly because of 
an abstract preference for amateur interests, but also because 
the resulting play is better and brighter from the point of view 
of pure cricket. Like Gloucestershire, Middlesex are stronger 
later in the year, when J. Douglas and others are available to play. 


There can be no doubt that both ’Varsity teams are above 
the average in every department of the game. So far Oxford 
have shown the greater solidity in batting. The bowling against 
them, it is true, has not hitherto been very formidable, but in 
both matches, as is clear from a glimpse at the score sheet, the con- 
sistency of the scoring has been exceptional. There are certainly 
nine members of the eleven who may at any time make big 
scores. Waddy has, it is true, not yet shown much skill with 
the bat, but his play in the concluding matches of last year is 
proof of his ability. Eccles is, perhaps, the soundest bat of the 
team. His average for the two matches is over 100; he has 
played sufficiently freely without any suspicion of slogging ; he 
has very fine off strokes, and employs with exceptional precision 
that most useful of strokes ‘‘ the hook to the on.” 





The captain’s chief difficulty will be whom to turn out when 
Hartley returns. Bannon, who took Bromley-Martin’s place in 
the Somerset match, was an efficient enough substitute to suggest 
acomparison. He is on the whole the more correct bat of the 
two, but has not the same power as Bromley-Martin in making 
runs off good bowling, nor an equal variety of strokes. But his 
defence is very sound, and in that way he compares favourably 
with Foster, who hits beautifully, but not always with judgment. 
Still, of the three, Bannon is probably as yet the least useful. 
Wright, by his last bowling performance, apart from his batting, 
has assured his place, and Fox is an efficient wicket-keep. The 
struggle for last place would then lie between Champain, 
Bromley-Martin, and Foster. To exclude Henderson would be 
rash, considering the strength of the Cambridge batting. Besides, 
he has scored consistently, even if his last score of 49 against 
Somerset was not unattended by luck. But the next two 
matches against Surrey and the M.C.C, will show more clearly 
who is fit to play first-class bowling. 
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The form shown by Cambridge has been sufficiently varied 
to warrant any sort of criticism on the merits of the players. To 
be badly beaten by Sussex, who are at the bottom of the list, 
and a few days later to defeat the champions, is curiously con- 
tradictory. Still, there are partial explanations. In the first 
match, Druce was not playing,and his absence meant more than 
the absence of one good bat. The wicket, too, was not good, 
and Bland, who took 14 wickets in the two innings, bumped 
dangerously. Somehow, soon after Sussex went in, the wicket 
improved considerably. Just at first it was difficult, and the 
bowling good; Ranjitsinhji, for instance, took fifty minutes to 
make his 26 runs, but when Murdoch came in the balls seemed 
to lose all sting. The only enlivening item of the Cambridge 
second innings was the rapidity with which Jessop scored his 38. 
He made one colossal drive against the wall, the ball rebounding 
some 60 yards, hopelessly isshaped by the impact. 





The defeat of Yorkshire was as great as it was unexpected. 
The match was full of excitement and the sudden changes of 
fortune which make cricket the game it is. Jackson and Tunni- 
cliffe, going in first for Yorkshire, made 85 between them, and the 
whole side were out for 100! 





The wicket was, no doubt, indifferent, but the fiery nature 
of Jessop’s delivery seemed to cause needless alarm, and his 
analysis read as five wickets for 19 runs. Cambridge responded 
with 138, Shine, in the tail, making 22 in his usual style. In the 
Yorkshire second innings Jackson was again the only consider- 
able scorer ; indeed, he made, in the two innings, 120 out of 263, 
and was only once out. When Cambridge went in to make 125 
the excitement was intense; the wicket was.very treacherous, 
and Yorkshire have a reputation for pulling matches out of the fire. 
The start was bad, but Wilson managed to stay in, and Jessop, 
ccming in when 26 were still required, scored 25 of the number in 
five overs, and won the match—a better has seldom been seen. 





There is little doubt that the team will now remain constant. 
Moon has earned his place by consistent scoring, Stogdon is cer- 
tainly a better bat than Taylor, who was looked upon as the 
only player likely to supersede him, and Fernie, though no bat, 
and not brilliantly successful with the ball, has mostly got a few 
wickets, and is the only really slow bowler on the side. De Zoete 
has improved immensely; he could always keep a good length, 
but has this year developed just the little extra pace and “turn” 
which bring a bowler into the first class. The team will take a 
lot of beating. Burnup, Wilson, Marriott, and Druce are all 
bats of the first quality, and most of the rest can make runs. 
Jessop is a very dangerous fast bowler, and, with the others, 
makes up just that variety of attack which is essential to success. 





New College, at the head of the river at Oxford, are as 
beautiful a boat to watch as could well be. Their style might 
be accurately described in the words of Bishop Selwyn, who has 
this week uttered a sort of episcopal amen to the discussions of 
Cambridge rowing. Waxing enthusiastic on Eton rowing, as 
taught by Warre thirty-five years ago, he describes how the 
men “sit up, with their chests out, their shoulders back, 
and their arms by their side, and swing forward from their hips 
slowly and with command of their oars. The blades make the 
water curl as they go in, not afterwards, and at the same 
moment the steady pressure of the feet begins to force the body 
back.” They are certainly the best boat that has been on the 
river for many years, and may be taken as the right model for all 
coaches to adopt, even from remote Trinity Hall or First Trinity. 





The crowds on the barges have been forced to content 
themselves with the spectacle of style, as bumps have been very 
scarce, and, for the most part, at the beginning of the course. 
In the Second Division Merton have been bumped through an 
accident, and satisfactorily regained their original position, and 
Keble have amused the barges by catching crabs without other- 
wise prejudicing their position. -Christchurch have been the 
great success of the First Division, and are a speaking example 
of the practical value of style. They have been taken in hand 
by Fletcher, one of the most impressive coaches, as well as of 
the best oars, that Eton has given Oxford.’ The critics previously, 
in a body, accused the boat of weakness, but they managed to 
gain the two lengths odd on so good a boat as St. John’s in just 
a minute and a quarter. The fall of Trinity to Magdalen 
followed prophecy in due course, though they have since showed 
themselves an almost equally good boat over the second part of 
the course, but extremely bad starters, to which may be attributed 
their fall to third place. 





The proximity of the Mays at Cambridge could scarcely be 
judged from the state of the boats. The Tripos first, then the 
excitement over women’s degrees, and incidental accidents in 
addition, have thrown back all the leading boats. Campbell- 
Muir has fallen out of the Hall boat, but may recover in time to 
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row. Brown has gone from First Trinity, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, exercise daily ingenuity in changing the 
order of the boat. They will probably not catch the Hall, who 
are training with express vigour to disprove the exasperating 
attacks of the critics. Hall II. have improved to be quite the 
best of their company, and if recorded times are any test, should 
make several bumps. The Second Division are not remarkable 
for merit, but should provide a good many bumps. 





The appointment of Mr. Dudley Ward to the presidency of 
the C.U.B.C. seems to give satisfaction both in Cambridge and 
outside it, holding out a hope of a reinvigorating change, of 
which Cambridge rowing at this time seems to be in peculiar 
need. Mr. Dudley Ward and Mr. Fernie (the latter steering 
from the stroke thwart) had no very serious trouble in winning 
the University Pair-oared Race. This is the second successive 
victory of Mr. Fernie, who won last year also. 





We have at length got our westerly wind and a change of 
weather, and the result is quickly seen in kinder conditions for 
the trout fisher. Good baskets are reported from all quarters, 
and the May-fly is rampant. Nevertheless we have not had 
nearly as much rain as we could do with. It has been very 
partial and local—in showers rather than in steady downpour— 
and most of the rivers remain low. Whether in the regions 
where a flooded river is termed a spate or a freshet, or what you 
will, a good body of water is wanted to attract the sea-trout up 
the rivers. Still, conditions are greatly improved since last 
writing, and gratitude rather than criticism should be our 
keynote. The most notable capture of late has been that of a 
sturgeon of three hundred-weight in salmon nets on the Exe. 
What a vision it suggests of the excitement of the fishermen 
seeing such a monster struggling in the toils, and deeming him 
for a moment or two, no doubt, a huge salmon. Fishing, 
however, is largely a business of hopes and fears, 





More truly does this describe fishing ‘ with the angle ” or 
hook than with the more wholesale net. It is but yesterday 
that he who writes these lines experienced its not wholly 
charming uncertainties. Fishing from a boat for ‘ Loch- 
Levens” in a private lake—the fish were not rising; one had 
come short, and been pricked—suddenly one jumped at the fly, 
and in a moment the hook was fast. He bored strongly under 
water, so that ‘‘three-pounder at least’’ was the mental estimate. 
Then he broke the surface, and showed not enough of himself to 
belie this estimate, but enough to let one see that the hook was 
foully fixed just in his middle. Then one was all astonishment 
that the fish’s power in the water was not greater, for he never 
fights so strongly as when foul hooked amidships. The estimate 
suddenly went down to a quarter-pound or thereabouts, and yet 
one had seen enough to show him bigger than those few ounces. 
Ten minutes’ steady handling brought him to the net, and at 
once the mystery was solved. He was‘a long fish, lean, with a 
head like a pike. He should have been a fish of a pound and 
a-half, but instead, in his wretched condition, weighed but about 
three-quarters. Had he been in condition, hooked as he was, 
he would have fought an hour, maybe, before coming to the 
net, or, likely, would have torn away the hook, and got off scot 
free, save for a pricking. But, poor as he was, he could not 
fight—it is always the worthless things that one gets so easily. 





The catalogue of the sale of pedigree Hackneys, the 
property of the Prince of Wales, to be sold at Sandringham on 
the roth inst., proves that H.R.H. has some really useful stock 
to dispose of. It is probably the best selection of animals yet 
offered from the Sandringham Stud, several of the prize-winners 
being included. The harness horses are said to be of a very 
high class, most of them being five and six year olds, carefully 
broken. A large house party will be present from Sandringham, 
but there will not this year be any formal luncheon, although 
refreshments will be served previous to the sale, which commences 
at one o’clock precisely. For the convenience of passengers 
from London special trains are being run from Ely and King’s 
Lynn in connection with the morning expresses from St. Pancras, 
whilst after the sale a special will leave Wolferton a few minutes 
after five, due at St. Pancras at 7.45. There is certain to be a 
very large gathering. 





The Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition in the Temple 
Gardens last week was, in spite of weather drawbacks, a greater 
success even than the memorable show of last year. The 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Victoria, the Princess Charles 
of Denmark, and the Duke of York, visited the exhibition on 
the first day. ‘The show itself was the largest yet held, and the 
flowers were, in every way, of splendid quality. It had been 
intended to give illustrations in our present number of the 
leading groups, but want of space necessitates their being held 
over until next week, when the chief points of this unique 
exhibition will be fully described. HIPPIAS. 
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HE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND, whose 
portrait ‘appears on the frontispiece, is one of a 
beautiful group of sisters that includes the young 

Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Angela Forbes, all of whom 
are step-sisters of the Countess of Warwick and Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox. Married in 1892 to the Earl, the young 
Countess has a son now four years old, and a little daughter aged 
three. On the wedding day an unfortunate accident happened, 
which might have had serious results. The bride and bride- 
groom were thrown out of their carriage, and both were slightly 
injured. Lady Westmorland, like all her sisters, is ‘* more than 
common tall.” Her husband's is one of the oldest English 
peerages, the creation dating from 1624. Their country seats 
are Apethorpe Hall, near Wansford, in Northamptonshire, and 
Sharlston, in Yorkshire. 


ON THE GREEN. 


A FTER his very glorious win in the Open Championship, it must have 








seemed a small matter to Mr. Hilton that he won on both days of the 

Formby Club’s meeting—and with very excellent scores. The course 
was at its longest and the greens at their keenest, and Mr. Hilton’s 81 on the 
first day looked like a score that would not be beaten, especially as Mr. 
Hutchir gs’ 89 was the second best. Yet on the second day Mr. Hilton, with 
79, bettered his previous score, making a specially good second half-round. His 
was actually very nearly the best aggregate nett score, in spite of the heavy 
penalty of nine strokes, which is the price of his prowess ; but Mr. G. Brown, 
with eight allowed each day, beat him by a couple of strokes. On the first day 
Mr. Brown won the handicap rather easily, with nett 82, but on the second day 
it is rather curious to see that, though Mr. Hilton improved, the rest of the field 
showed considerable falling off, and the lowest nett score returned was 87, at 
which three players came in equal, namely, Mr. H. B. Steel, with nine allowed, 
Mr. J. K. Osgood, with twelve, and Mr. S. G. Sinc'air, wth thirteen, Mr. 
Hilton’s 79, with nine added, just put him out of it. 

That links of Gullane on which the ladies have lately been deciding their 
championship is one of the best, as it is one of the most beautiful, in the world. 
It is less well known than some, because it lies rather out of the beaten track, 
away from the iron lines of rail, and is but one link in the chain of links that 
stretch uninterruptedly from Aberlady to North Berwick. The view from the 
top of Gullane Hill, where is the little summer-house, is fairly matchless. Up 
the Forth to Arthur’s Seat and the Forth Bridge, seaward to the Isle of May, 
southward to the Lammermuir Hills, and northward to the coast of Fifeslire— 
there is not a quarter of the compass in which the view is not equally beautiful 
and interesting. And the links are no less charming to the more practical eye 
of the golfer kept, with proverbial rigidity, ‘‘on the ball.” It is the first time 
that this feminine championship of the Scottish game has been played in 
Scotland, and Scotland has certainly acquitted herself well in the result. It is 
also the first time that a Scottish lady has won the championship ; but this is 
likely enough because it is seldom that Scottish ladies have deigned to enter for 
it. At all events, the victory of the Misses Orr, two of whom were left to fight 
it out between them in the final tie, was as well deserved as it was popular; and 
it is only to be regretted that we never saw these ladies competing in the early 
days of the championship when Lady Margaret Scott won her three successive 
victories. Miss Kennedy, of Rhyl, had the distinction of beating one of the 
Misses Orr, but succumbed to her sister in the semi-final tie. In the same 
round Miss Titterton, of the Portobello Club, was defeated by Miss E. C. Orr. 
Miss Pascoe, the lady champion of last year, was beaten rather early in the 
tournament, but it is a striking evidence of the accuracy of her judgment 
that she predicted a victory for one or other of the sisters before the fight began. 
The winner’s talent, however, was by no means a revelation, as everyone who 
knew anything of ladies’ golf in Scotland knew of the prowess of the Misses 
Orr, though they have rather refrained, as a rule, from taking part in any com- 
petitions. We believe that the tutor to whom their golf does so much credit is 
David Grant, of North Berwick. There is really nothing to choose between 
the play of Miss Orr and Miss Edith Orr, but it appears that in the final match 
fer the championship the younger sister was in far better form on the putting 
green, and thus gained the honour of being the first Scotswoman to hold the 
Ladies’ Championship. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


W E have been having at length something more like bowlers’ wickets, but 





/ singularly it has not always been the slow bowlers that have taken 
best advantage of them. Mr. Bull has seemed almost more dangerous 

on the hard than on the soft. Mr. Townsend has done well, but Roberts, for 
the same county, has done even better, and another Gloucestershire fast bowler, 
though now chiefly occupied in leading the attack for Cambridge University, 
Mr. Jessop, has been bowling with great success, too. Gloucestershire promises 
to be less of a ‘one man” eleven than it has been for some years past. The 
‘fone man,” Dr. W. G. Grace, is working up his form—he had seemed a little 
off it at the commencement and his namesake son a more dangerous batsman 
than himself. But his once out for 87, against Kent, is something like the old 
scoring, and with good contributions all down the list, the Western county had 
an easy victory, Kent wants something more than she has in the way of 
bowling. A useful collaborateur with Mr. Jessop, at Cambridge, is Mr. De Zoete 
who is constantly doing better as he gains confidence and the ground grows 
more suited to his style ; but why will he not make a run or two now and then ? 
Sussex, of course, with centuries by Mr. Murdoch and Mr. Brann, smothered the 
University, but the Yorkshire match was a very different business, and should 
put good heart into the Light Blue team. The champion county when it 
shows its true form, has a terribly strong batting side. Leicestershire could 
make no manner of match with them, and the only wonder seems that they 
should have been got out at all. Still, in the large total, Peel’s was the only 
hundred. Oxford University has every reason to be pleased with itself, and to 
congratulate itself especially on the yeoman service to his side of Mr. A. Eccles. 
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Judging by his treatment of Mr. S. M. J. Woods and other not altogether 
despicable bowlers, he is likely to give the Cambridge people some severe 
trouble at Lord’s. Of course, one never knows. Who, on the other hand, of 
the Oxford bowlers is to be relied on to get out Mr. N. F. Druce? Of course, 
too, Mr. Webbe’s eleven was not at all points powerful—Mr. Philipson, 
by the way, batted remarkably well—neither was Somerset fully represented. 

A defective team, too, was that that Essex sent up to play the M.C.C. at 
Lord’s; and in these days of keen county championship matches it is hard to get 
a representative lot to play for the counties against a club, where individual 
scores, it is true, count in the first-class averages, but the loss or gain of the 
county is little accounted of, seeing that it has no bearing on the holding of the 
champion title. For this championship Surrey should have a good bid this year 
—better than a good bid, if only they had a slow bowler. Of course there are 
Mr. W. W. Read’s lobs, but that is “another story.” Sussex, too, lacks the 
bowling. Yorkshire has given everyone a chance by letting Essex beat her, 
though Essex, this year, is likely to beat a good many people, and might with 
the least bit of luck have beaten Surrey. The last-named smothered Derby- 
shire, in spite of Bagshaw’s excellent century for the losers. It was rather hard 
on Lancashire not to get the match with Notts played out, though the latter 
would have had every right to put all the blame on the weather had they 
suffered defeat, but with Baker’s 153 the Northern county had a most promising 
start. They could console themselves by the massacre of Leicestershire, which is, 
so far, everybody’s victim. Warwickshire is in form with the bat, wielded by 
the hands of the Quaifes—especially of Walter Quaife ; but they want some 
more hands with the ball to make them really dangerous. Mr. Robson played a 
good innings for Hampshire against them. So, too, did Mr. Hill—but Mr. 
Hill’s hitting we all know. 

Still the weather makes the seats in the pavilion anything but cosy corners. 
When will the summer come? LONG-SLIP, 


LAST WEEK’S POLO. 


. SHE best match of the season, up to now, has been that between the 

Hurlingham and Ranelagh Clubs, which was played at Hurlingham. 

The senior club played Captain Dalgetty, and Messrs. A. Rawlinson, 
W. Buckmaster, and John Watson (back) ; whilst’ Ranelagh were represented by 
Messrs. C. D. Miller, W. Jones, Captain Renton, and Mr. J. Dryborough 
(back). The weights of these two teams were about equal, and if the Hurlingham 
ponies were the fastest, Ranelagh’s were the handiest, and a great game was 
expected. No sooner was the ball thrown in than Ranelagh began to attack, 
and scored at once. Renton (riding Tip Cat) and Jones were very busy for 
Ranelagh, and the Hurlingham back had great difficulty in relieving the strain, 
but after the first ten minutes Hurlingham pulled themselves together, and 
more than held their own. Renton was showing unusually brilliant form, even 
for so accomplished a player, and the principal features of the game were his 
three determined attacks on the Hurlingham goal, in all of which he was well 
backed up by Jones. On the other side, however, Buckmaster, who played 
Wardie, Catherine Wheel, and Cyclone, and Rawlinson were scoring fast for 
Hurlingham, and when time was called they were the winners by seven goals to 
Ranelagh’s four. 

The Subalterns of the Scots Greys, who played Messrs. Foster, Harrison, 
Watson, and Conolly (back), were too strong for the Cornets of the rst Life Guards, 
for whom Messrs. Cookson, Wyndham, Guest, and Schreiber (back) did battle, 
and beat them by eight goals to love. Both sides played a lot of ponies, and 
the Dragoons owed their victory entirely to their superior dash and combination. 

The Gunners then sent a very fair team into the field to oppose the club. 
The sides were as follows: Royal Artillery, Mr. Aldridge, Captains Ferrar and 
Hanwell, and Mr. Schofield (back); Hurlingham, Mr. H. Bentley, Lord 
Harrington, Mr. Gerald Hardy, and Captain Bulkeley-Johnson (back). There 
was some fast play, in which the R.A., being well mounted and playing a good 
combined game, made short work of Hurlingham, and won by seven goals to 
three. 

On Monday the Cavalry Club sent down a good team to Ranelagh, to play 
the home club. Mr. E. D. Miller (back), Mr. Walter Jones (No. 1), and the 
two well-known Indian poloists, Sir Pertab Singh and Kumwah Dhokul Singh, 
represented the Cavalry, whilst Messrs. J. Bellville, F. Balfour, C. D. Miller, 
and John Watson (back) defended Ranelagh. 

‘The ball had no sooner been thrown in than E. D. Miller was on to it, and 
looked like scoring, but he was badly backed up, and his brother, getting hold 
of the ball, got away with it, and scored first blood for Ranelagh. After 
changing ends Jones was for some time very busy on Luna, in spite of which 
some good passing on the part of Ranelagh ended in another goal being hit for 
them by their No. 1. Balfour was the next to score, and then John Watson 
getting the ball safely out of a scimmage close to the boundary, on the Pavilion 
side, soon drove it down to the Cavalry goal and between the posts, the 
score now standing, Ranelagh four goals to love. During the remainder of the 
game the visitors played up well, their 2 and 3 especially distinguishing them- 
selves by making some brilliant runs,’ and playing very fast indeed. Their 
passing, too, was very clever, and it was not long before No. 2 made a fine run, 
and then, leaving the ball to his companion, the latter made a fine shot for 
the Ranelagh goal, and scored. The game was now very fast, and Pertab Singh 
was especially busy, whilst his fellow countryman was making some very fine 
near-side strokes. In spite of this, Balfour brought up the Ranelagh score to five, 
by a brilliant shot, and then E. D. Miller and Pertab Singh made a fine run, 
which resulted in another goal for their side. The visitors, who were now 
playing beautifully together, soon scored again, after a fine combined attack by 
E. D. Miller, Pertab Singh, and Kumwah Dhokul Singh; and just before the 
end of the game E. D. Miller made a fine run, which was well backed up by 
No. 3, who hit another goal, and brought up the Cavalry Club score to four 
goals, to the Ranelagh Club’s five. 

Messrs. McCreery, Mackey, E. D. Miller, and Ravenscroft are a very hot 
team indeed, and playing for the Rugby Club, on Tuesday, they scored six 
goals to two, against Ranelagh, represented by Lord Kensington, Major 
Fenwick, Mr. G. A. Miller, and Mr, Freake. The visitors pressed Ranelagh 
hard from the beginning, whilst Mackey and E. D. Miller kept on getting away 
with the ball, and scoring. The home team made vigorous efforts towards the 
close to equalise matters, G. A, Miller and Fenwick, well backed up by Lord 
Kensington, who was riding his 510 guinea purchase, Fizzer, making some fine 
attacks, during one of which the latter obtained a yoal. EE. D. Miller soon 
responded for Rugby, followed by Ravenscroft and Mackey, and the result was 
six goals to Rugby and two to Ranelagh. CHAUGAN. 
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POLO AND DRIVING AT RANELAGH. 


S is usual at this time of 
year, just before the — 
Polo Tournaments 


come on, there has of late 
been much buying and selling 
of polo ponies, and some very 
sensational prices have been 
given for the really good ones. 
Among others, Major Beech 
has got 105 guineas for his 
Prince Charlie, 125 guineas for 
Flirt, and g5 guineas for the 
grey Fizz; whilst Mr. Leslie 
Wilson’s Sally has _ lately 
realised 130 guineas. Mr. E. 
B. Shephard sent up five of his, 
on the Monday following, of 
which he sold Princess and 
Monk for fair prices, and bought 
in Daphne, Parson, and Priest 
for 240 guineas, 150 guineas, 
and 70 guineas respectively. udsan & Hearn. 
Mr. G. Heseltine at his sale 


bought in Geisha and White- — pyoio, by W. A. Rouch. THE 


wings at 100 guineas each, and 

Mr. H. A. Bellville was fortu- ae 

nate enough to get the same price for his grey Arab Lulu. 
Lord Southampton, who is giving up polo, and will be a 
great loss to polo generally, and The Freebooters in particular, 
sold Lady Day to Lord Waterford for 290 guineas, and Bantam 
for 280 guineas to the Hon. R. W ard, both first-class ponies ; 
but it was reserved for one of Mr. G. J. Ellison’s (gth Lancers) 


THE WINNING PAIR. 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch. 


SAFELY THROUGH. 
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to beat the record, when Fizzer fell to Lord Kensington’s bid of 
510 guineas. The same owner also got 140 guineas for Pepper- 
mint. Mr. Adamthwaite got fair prices for his lot, Lady 
Golightly fetching 91 guineas, Shaba 145 guineas, Sunray 105 
guineas, Queenie go guineas, and Freda 110 guineas; and Mr. 
W. S. Buckmaster, whose ponies always play so well, got 170 
guineas for Mystery, bought by 
the Hon. R. Ward, whilst he 
bought in Early Dawn and 
Catherine Wheel at 250 guineas 
and 105 guineas respectively. 
These ponies have all been 
sold recently by public auction, 
but a number have also changed 
hands privately at high figures, 
and | mention this to show the 
prices that polo ponies are 
fetching now, which is an 
ample proof of the increased 
popularity and vitality of the 
game, and a good augury for 
its future. 

Another proof of this, if 
‘any were wanted, would be the 
number of new clubs which 
are coming into existence all 
over the kingdom. Among 
these the North Middlesex 
Polo Club inaugurated its 
existence on Saturday, the 15th 
May. This club has got a 
capital ground at Harrow, 
which is very nearly full-sized, 
and on which the ball seems 
to travel very well. The 
president is Mr. H. Grinling, 
and Dr. W. Hamilton Allen, a 
very keen poloist, carries out 
the duties of hon. secretary to 
the satisfaction of everyone. 
The inaugural game was played 
between two club teams made 
up as follows:—A team, 
Messrs. Blackwell, G. Sechiari, 
W. Davis, and Iresham Gilbey ; 
B team, Mr. W. Fuller, Dr. 
W. Hamilton Allen, Messrs. 
H. Poate and A. Gold; .and 
as the club seems to be well 
mounted, and to include some 
very useful players amongst its 
members, it bids fair to have a 
successful career in front of it. 

It is satisfactory to see 
that a Garrison Polo Club has 
been started at Plymouth, 
chiefly through the exertions of 
Major Alexander and Captain 
Hawker, both good men, and 
Copyright—'‘COUNTRY LIFE." the former of whom makes a 
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most popular and efficient hon. 
secretary. The ground is not 
quite full-sized, but the surface 
is very even, the ball travels well, 
and it promises to make a very 
fast ground. 

The Kingsbury Polo Club 
opened its season on Saturday, 
the 15th May, by a club match 
between A team, consisting of 
Messrs. W. F. Robinson, H. 
and D. Jay, and Dr. Findlater, 
and B team, made up of 
Messrs. Paul Sechiari, Green- 
way, Biddle, and Walton. 
The ground was in first-rate 
order, and after a good game 
the A’s beat the B’s by 1 goal 
to love. 

There was a very good 
match the week before last on 
the Royal Horse Guards’ 
ground at Datchet between 
that regiment and a_ very 
strong Rugby Polo Club team. 
The Blues, who are a bit more 
than useful this year, and 
beautifully mounted, played 
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Messrs. D. Marjoribanks, R. a he CLEAR OF THE PEGS. en eT 
Ward, E. Rose, and Captain : 

Fitzgerala, whilst the visitors sent Messrs. W. Jones, A. Married and Single, whereof the bachelors had the best, scoring 5 

Rawlinson, G. A. Miller, and C. D. Miller into the field. ‘The goals to the Benedicts’ 3. There has been plenty of polo at 

soldiers played a very good game throughout, and were more Rugby, in spite of the Messrs. Miller having come up to 

than once unlucky not to score, but it would have taken a very Ranelagh, and on the 8th May the Rugby Club beat Oxford by 

hot lot indeed to have beaten the Rugby quartette, who in the 9 goals to 3, and followed this up two days later on by an easy 
end were the victors by 6 goals to their opponents’ 1 victory over the Warwickshire Polo Club. 

The Edinburgh Polo Club, too, opened the season on the At the same time that the various teams were opposing each 

8th May; as also did that at Liverpool, by a match between other on the polo ground, the ladies’ driving competition was 

being watched by a_ large 

sm number of spectators. In fact, 

the stream of carriages, which 

had been arriving for some 

z i time before proceedings began, 
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quite reminded one of a July 
Saturday, though a cold north- 
east wind was anything but 
summer-like. The course over 
which the various competitors 
had to drive was two hundred 
yards long, one side being 
arranged as a ‘‘ bending ”’ course 
through a number of barrels on 
end placed at intervals, and the 
other in a straight line through 
rows of pegs placed 6ft. 6in. 
apart. 

These gatherings are 
always very much appreciated 
by the onlookers, who are keenly 
interested in the success or 
failure of their friends. These 
competitions do not differ from 
others, of an athletic kind, in 
the respect that the accidents 
of the race, so to speak, are 
often as much accountable for 
the success of the prize-winner 
as his or her individual skill. 
Given several, equally well- 
mannered teams, the drivers’ 
skill and stvle will decide the 
prize, but it is quite possible 
for some little contretemps to 
occur which will upset the 
equanimity of one driver’s 
horses, from which the others 
may one and all escape when 
their turns come to take their 
teams up and down the course. 
Our illustrations will convey a 
very good idea of the animated 
scene. THE WINNING Pair 
shows Miss Massey Mainwaring 
driving her. horses, Diamond 
and Jubilee, down the .course. 
SaFELY THROUGH shows the 
wheels of the carriage just 
clearing the tubs, and CLEAR OF 
THE PxGs is a picture showing 
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a team coming down the pf 
opposite side to the barrels. 

Tue Tus Must Go isan 
illustration taken at a moment 
just before one of the tubs was 
run over by the coach. It will 
be seen that the wheel is just 
about to go over the near-side 
tub. It went off with a bang, 
a result which effectually 
settled the chances of the 
fair coachwoman of the team, 
for the horses naturally took 
fright at the noise, and got 
altogether out of hand. 

In the other illustration, 
BAD FOR THE OFF-SIDE TuB, 
though the wheel tilted and 
upset the tub, it did not run 
over it, so that the team was not 
similarly startled, as in the pre- 
ceding illustration. CLEVERLY 
HANDLED tells its own tale 
of the team safely guided 
through the various tubs and — pjgis, by Ww, A, Rouch. CLEVERLY HANDLED. Copyright—COUNTRY LIFE.” 


pegs. 





It was a very pretty spec- 
tacle, as A View Down THE 
Cours discloses, and it is easy 
to understand, after being 
present at one of these after- 
noons, the keen interest taken 
by all of the company in the 
several performances. 

Our artist, in his last illus- 
tration, PRESENTING THE 
Prizes, has very happily hit 
off the moment when Miss 
Massey Mainwaring, the most 
successful prize-winner of the 
afternoon, is receiving one of 
the many trophies she gained 
as tributes to her skill and 
‘* horsewomanship.”’ 

The first class was for 
single cobs and ponies not 
over 14$h. This was won by 
a very neat handy chestnut cob 
named Pupil, the property of 





Hudsaq & Kearns- iim . Mrs. J. Gouldsmith, Miss 
Hudson’s Tootie being placed 
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for cobs and ponies over 
14.2, Was won. by Miss 
Massey Mainwaring’s good- 
looking brown Chieftain, 
Miss Stoughton securing the 
second prize with a horse who 
was not distinguished on the 
programme bya name. The 
same two ladies were again 
first and second in the Ladies’ 
Pairs, for horses over 15h., 
Miss Mainwaring driving the 
very smart pair of horses called 
Diamond and Jubilee, which 
have already been alluded to 
in discussing the illustration. 
The most interesting class 
was the last for ladies’ teams, 
and this was competed for by 
Miss Massey Mainwaring, Miss 
Stoughton, and Mrs. Fraser. 
The first-named drove two 
brown wheelers, and had a 
black and a grey in the lead; 
Miss Stoughton handled a club 
team, and Mrs. Fraser four 
good-looking bays that pulled 
too hard to be altogether 
comfortable for their, fair 
coachwoman. The same two 
ladies who had been first and 
second in the two previous 
classes, occupied thesame places 
again, but in inversed order, for 
Miss Stoughton here took the 
first prize, and Miss Massey 
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SHEEP: AND THEIR WAYS. 
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¥ HE history of Pastoral Poetry,” wrote Professor 

Conington, not of Downton, but of Oxford, ‘‘ shows us 

how easily the most natural species of composition 
may pass into the artificial.” Yet it is at least open to question 
whether, if pastoral poetry be dead at all, its death in England 
has not been due mainly to its infantile simplicity. Tityrus under 
his spreading beech tree, Theocritus with his ‘‘ vigorous represen- 
tation of shepherd life, its simple habits, its coarse humour, its 
passionate susceptibility, and its grotesque superstition,” may 
have palled on Dr. Johnson; Arcadia and its swains may have 
bored the pedant; but from the literary point of view there can 
hardly be a doubt that the death-blow to pastoral poetry was 
dealt by the publication of the familiar verses ‘‘ Mary had a 
little lamb,’ which verses are among the silliest ever written. 
Besides, there really is less poetry about modern sheep than 
surrounds the old and picturesque flocks of mountain and down. 
True, the pet lamb, he, or she, as the case may be, is an 
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unmitigated nuisance, who has no other object in life than to 
nibble the best carnations, upset the children, and make a 
monotonous and irritating noise. This deponent has known two 
of them, and means to know no more. One was named by a 
semi-articulate infant ‘ Silly Baa,” and the second was described 
by the same child, then a year or two older, ‘‘ Mary wishes she 
hadn’t.” True is it also that improved sheep are less poetic 
than their forbears, and that it is irrational to look for grace, 
though you may find symmetry, in a majestic Lincoln. That 
kind of beast deprives the very scriptures of their meaning, for 
it is too ponderous to go astray. Yet the Lincoln is a monument 
of the skill of man working upon Nature, though it can be dis- 
tinguished by scent at a greater distance than any other animal 
in the British Isles; it ruins the roads with its sharp feet as 
it is driven reluctantly along with its fellows; and for stupidity 
in getting into the way of a dog-cart on a country road it has 
no equal among quadrupeds or sober bipeds. Yet, take it for 
all in all, the Lincoln ewe has, 
like Juno, her peculiar beauty, 
though she is no fairy. 

Sheep seldom make good 
mution, which, as_ we shall 
show presently, is not their 
fault. But they make good pic- 
tures, as our illustrations show, 
in a very remarkable fashion ; 
though the fault, or the credit, is 
with the artist rather than with 
them. Look for a moment at 
those five Lincoln ewes, on the 
breezy upland pasture, with 
the stunted and wind-harassed 
trees behind the dry stone wall 
in the background on the left. 
The cares of maternity show 
them at their best, and the 
very helplessness of the lambs 
appeals to one. Those on the 
left are very young. Witness 
the helpless fashion in which 
one of them splays his hind 
leg as he lies. Those on the 
right are older, but still show 
the legs developed, as is the 
case with many young animals, 
far in advance of the body. 
These ,Lincolns are an old 
breed, of large and imposing 
figure and great length 
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of wool, which is massed 
in heavy flakes and strands 
above the paulo-post futurum 
mutton. Those Oxford Downs, 
destined, perhaps, to justify 
the sobriquet of the Founda- 
tion scholars at Eton (for the 
breed is beloved in Berks and 
Bucks, and the scholars are 
“tugs” or ‘tug -muttons”), 
are mere modern upstarts. Mr. 
Samuel Druce, of Eynsham, 
which is near the sources of the 
Thames, made them in the 
early thirties by crossing “a 
well-made, neat Cotswold ram 
with Hampshire Down ewes.” 
The Hampshire Down parent, 
says Mr. Wrightson, of Down- 
ton, “we may picture as a 
somewhat loosely-made, _big- 
headed, sour sheep”—the 
meaning of that word ‘sour ”’ 
is beyond us. At any rate, in 
this picture, the group of sheep 
and _half-grown lambs look 
sweet and placid enough as 
they graze in the meadow 
dotted with tall trees that lies 
by the side of a wood. 
Higher up, leaning against 
the hurdles, is the shepherd. He is no rhapsodising Corydon, 
you may be sure, but an honest fellow, condemned by his 
occupation to solitary meditation (probably on nothing in 
particular), who knows his sheep apart from one another. Note 
the hurdles; if not peculiar to the Oxford Down counties, 
which are Oxfordshire, Berks, Bucks, Bedfordshire, and Herts, 
they are universal there. In Sussex and Hampshire wattled 
hurdles prevail. Grateful, too, is the aspect of the nice flock of 
Suffolk Downs feeding, with the line of elms by them. These 
black-visaged creatures, with their bright eyes, and the elms with 
the branches trimmed from their trunks, bring many memories 
back to the writer ; memories of the first big sheep he ever saw, 
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and of the first clipped elms that ever came under his notice. 
To him then those elms seemed as strange as the shorn 
poplars of Normandy and Brittany seem now. But the prettiest 
picture of all is that which shows us the white-faced flock by the 
side of a river—surcly by the side of Father Thames. The 
splendid overhanging beech does truly recall the pastoral poetry 
of Virgil, the great overhanging evergreen on the left is splendid, 
and beyond the beech tree you may see the smooth surface of 
the river, the patches of water-lilies, and the lush bank of reeds 
that fringe the back, sweltering in the burning sun of summer. 

To return to our moutons. Seldom, indeed, do they fulfil the 
end of thcir existence and make good mutton, and that is because 
the commercial and very natural 
tendency to encourage early de- 
velopment prevents them from 
living to a ripe age, which is not 
at all the same thing as a 
ripe old age. The great Lord 
Brougham bred his own sheep, 
grazed them on his owr land, 
and’ matured them well before 
he permitted them to be killed. 
His mutton had a great reputa- 
tion ; so, Consule Planco, had the 
saddles of mutton supplied to 
the scholars at Winchester 
College. Mountain mutton 
is almost always good, which 
may be due to the fact that 
mountain sheep are as near 
akin to wild animals as is 
possible. But for the rest, the 
rage for early development is 
degrading to the status of a 
mere nutriment, a viand which 
may be the most delicate in 
the world. Still, judging from 
the stories that are told of the 
sharpness of Lord Brougham’s 
tongue, “it were rash to wish 
him back amongst us, even for 
. the sake of his ambrosial 
mutton. 
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YACHTS OF THE SEASON, 


FEW years ago, regattas, in which the larger classes of 
racing yachts competed, were practically only given by 
the leading yacht clubs; but in the near future we may 

expect a change, for it is highly probable that many of the 
principal seaside fashionable resorts on the South Coast will 
begin a system of annual regattas, in order that they may attract 
as many visitors as possible. Eastbourne has already started, 
and Bexhill will, in all probability, follow suit next year, whilst 
there are rumours that Brighton intends to do the same. 


In these days, when each town on the Sussex coast is 
straining every nerve to induce pleasure seekers to spend their 
money within its boundaries, one borough cannot afford to be 
behind another in the attractions it offers to visitors; so if the 
first few regattas prove a success, more are likely to follow. 

Many of these towns, however, cannot boast of a harbour 
within many miles. This means that when the racing fleet 
arrives, with its attendant cruisers, they will have to anchor off 
the towr in an open roadstead. 














In the majority of days during the summer months this 
would not signify much, though if there was any wind off the 
sea, the crews would not pass so comfortable a night as in a 
sheltered harbour. The difficulty is in getting ashore to obtain 
the necessary provisions, if there is any surf breaking on the 
beach. Most yachts’ gigs are thoroughly unsuited for this work, 
whilst the crews know little or nothing about beaching boats in 
a rough sea. The average yachts’ gigs are excellent for putting 
ashore their occupants in a nicely sheltered harbour—for instance, 
at Cowes, where they have simply to run alongside of any 
convenient landing stage, the water being as smooth as the 
proverbial mill-pond. Nothing better could be designed for 
taking a picnic party up one of the many pretty creeks and rivers 
that abound in the neighbourhood of the Solent, for their narrow 
beam enables them to be rowed witb little effort, and to steer 
pleasantly. A boat intended to he beached where there is surf 
must be of quite a different kind. Her length must be limited, 
for she must be as light as possible, compatible with strength, 
to enable her crew to pull her out of harm’s way directly she 
touches the shore, otherwise she will be quickly filled with 
water by the waves breaking over her stern, when she will 
become so heavy as to be very difficult to move, the position, of 
course, being rendered more awkward tf the tide is rising. 

A flat-bottomed boat is essential, for she must float in a few 
inches of water, in order that she may not strike the bottom 
until as close in as possible. A beam of nearly one-third the 
length is also advisable, as if the boat gets broadside on to a 
big wave she will be the more difficult to capsize. 

The painter in an ordinary yacht’s boat is made fast to a 
ring which is placed on theinside of the keel, close up to the bows ; 
this is, no doubt, a very convenient position if the boat has to be 
towed in smooth water. When this rope, however, is used for 
the purpose of pulling a boat up the beach, it is found to be of 
no use, for instead of lifting the bows, it has a tendency to 
depress them, which doubles the work, and makes it much 
more difficult to get the boat out of the water. 

The painter, instead, should be secured to a hole made tor 
the purpose in the fore outside end of the keel, when the work 
required to drag a boat over the shingle will be greatly lessened. 
No doubt the painter so placed has an ugly appearance, but as 
long as the hole is there the rope need not be shipped till 
required. 

It is of no use having a suitable boat unless those who man 
it have some knowledge of what they are expected to do. In 
connection with this, no stronger argument could be advanced 
than a little incident I witnessed a short time ago. A yacht was 
lying off a leading South Coast watering-place, and the skipper 
had to send ashore for the owner in the morning. The crew of 
the boat, which was told off tor this purpose, instead of waiting 
their opportunity as they neared the shore, and coming in on a 
wave, rowed on as if in smooth water. When the boat touched, 
they made no effort to jump out quickly and pull her out of the 
reach of the breakers. The result of this was that the gig was 
swamped, and everytling in her, including the cushions, was 
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soaked with water. ‘his example tends to show how important 
it is for yacht owners who intend to lie in open roadsteads to 
have a boat suitably constructed for landing in rough water. The 
crew also should be capable of not disgracing themselves in the 
presence of a collection of grinning watermen, who invariably 
assemble with remarkable rapidity on the occasion of a boat 
being swamped. 

- The Aixsa, which we illustrate this week, was built for her 
present owner, Mr. A. B. Walker, in 1895, by the well-known 
firm of Messrs. W. Fife and Son, of Fairlie, from designs by 
Mr. W. Fife, jun. Her sailing has always been erratic. Her 
first Mediterranean season was a decided success, but when she 
came home her good luck seemed to have deserted her. This 
greatly dissatisfied the crew, thirteen of whom left her at Cowes, 
after the Solent racing in June. The failures of that season, 
however, were fully atoned for in 1896, for when she went into 
winter quarters, she had a much better record, and had won more 
prize money, than any other yacht during the year. 

HearTskasE and Ermin, two thirty-six footers, also appear in 
the illustrations. The former belongs to Mr. C. L. Orr-Ewing, 
and was the most successful boat of her class in 1896. She 
started in fifty races, and won twenty-six first prizes and sixteen 
others. She was built and designed by Sibbick, of Cowes. 

Ermin, which is the property of Mr. G. A. Tonge, had the 
same builder and designer as Heartsease, but she could not claim 
anything approaching the same number of winning flags at the 
end of the season, for though she started forty-seven times, she 
only won eight first prizes and eighteen others. 

Both boats, however, beat their two new rivals, Hermes and 
Diamond, in the first race of the season, at Calshot, on May roth, 
Heartsease being first and Ermin second. 

The experiences of Harwich Regatta have only enhanced 
the great reputation of the German Emperor’s Meteor. A 
splendid light weather boat she has always been known to be, 
but until her race at Harwich, she had never been fairly tried 
in a stiff struggle with wind and sea. She acquitted herself 
splendidly, and passed through the trying ordeal with the 
greatest credit, allowing Caress, her only opponent, 35min. 
35sec., in a course from Felixstowe Pier, out of the Harbour, 
round the Bell Buoy, to North of Cork Light-ship, round 
the Shipwash and Sunk, back round the Cork Light-ship and 
Beach End Bell Buoy, to the starting line. Both vessels started 
with what seemed a too liberal spread of canvas for such a 
strong breeze, evcry moment increasing in force. About level 
with Felixstowe Lodge, Meteor, then a mile to windward of 
Caress, met with a curious and unusual accident. The mainsail 
hanks on her boom snapped off one by one from the clew in the 
tack of the sail, and only her steel boom averted serious disaster ; 
as it was, it was buckling in a most uncomfortable manner. 
The photograph our artist took of the helpless vessel at the time 
of the accident was unfortunately spoilt, as both he and his 
camera were drenched by the heavy sea running at this time. 
The staysail and jib topsail were lowered, and the mainsail 
reefed, but the delay of three-quarters of an hour occasioned by 
the mishap enabled Caress to get ahead. The big cutter, 
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when once fairly sailing again, soon lessened, and eventually 
overcame, the lead her opponent had gained by the delay, and the 
weather getting still rougher, Caress was forced, after a 
plucky fight, to yive in and retire, as there was sea enough to 
drown her ; at every dive the vessels were filled with water. Had 
Meteor been racing against yachts of her own calibre, there 
would doubtless have been much carrying away and other 
damage in so strong a wind, but as it was, the opportunity offered 
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been a great success, this year, for the first time, a failure. 
Many of those who constantly attend the fixture were weather- 
bound at Brightlingsea, Burnham, and other places, and there 
were only about fifteen yachts, exclusive of the competitors, 
in the harbour, instead of the 150 or so which may be generally 
looked for. The usual prizes were offered, but for many classes 
there were no entries, and although in some of the smaller classes 
good sport was shown, the main interest, the racing of the big 
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her clearly demonstrated the big cutter to be one of the best sea 
boats ever launched. 

The advantage of the steel boom has been before alluded 
to. A wooden one wouid undoubtedly have snapped under the 
tremendous strain that was put upon it; and considerable 
curiosity and even anxiety was felt by those on shore as to the 
cause of the long delay in getting the vessel under way 
again. 

. It is unfortunate that Harwich Yacht Club Regatta has to 
be held at such an early time. As Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., 
the Vice-Commodore, remarked at the club dinner in his speech 
from the chair, “‘ the Shipwash is without doubt a very nice place, 
but he should hardly choose the middle of May for his ex- 
periences of it.” The early date, the bad weather, and other 
causes combined to make Harwich Regatta, which has for years 
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yachts, was entirely wanting. The officers and members of the 
club, however, good sportsmen all, are not despondent. Such a 
fiasco will be guarded against in future, and they mean to 
redouble their efforts to make Harwich the interesting, sporting, 
and successful regatta it has always been in the past. 

On both days the best sport was undoubtedly provided by 
the smaller classes, Vanity particularly distinguishing herself by 
her easy victory. The Una had to allow Caress a sail over on a 
shortened course, as an accident prevented her from taking part 
in the race for which these two yachts were entered. 

The other races call for little notice. The weather hardly 
gave the smaller boats a chance of showing at their best, and 
doubtless a better estimate of their true form can be gathered 
from their subsequent performances at other places. 

SEAMEW. \ 
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RING PARK, the splendid seat of Lord Rothschild, lies 
in that long horn which the county of Hertford thrusts 
out on the north-west into the midst of the neighbouring 

shire of Buckingham. It is the beautiful region of the Chiltern 
Hills, rich in wood and meadow, of sheltered hollows and breezy 
heights, from which enchanting prospects are beheld, a land ever 
favoured by country gentlemen and by noblemen of great estate, 
that has been the delight, too, both of clerics and kings. From 
Earl Eustace, who received Tring from the Conqueror, it came 
to his daughter, Matilda of Boulogne, wife of King Stephen. 
The Abbot of Faversham then had it, but Edward III. seems to 
have liked the place, for it passed to him by exchange. He 
granted it, however, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 
archiepiscopal charge it remained until the greedy hand of Henry 
was laid upon it, and it was vested inthe Crown. Other changes 
awaited Tring, but it returned to royal possession, and was 
conferred by Charles I. upon Queen Henrietta Maria. But the 
Commonwealth confiscated it, and it would have fallen into 
private hands, save that a loyal subject purchasedit, and presented 
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it to Charles LI. after the Restoration. Charles either did not value 
it, or he valued one of the grooms of the bed-chamber, Henry 
Guy, Esq., more, for upon that gentleman, who was 
subsequently clerk to the Treasury during four reigns, he 
conferred it. 

Mr. Guy, who was a prime favourite at Court, built the 
mansion at Tring something over two hundred years ago, and 
there is stil]l.pointed out as ‘“ King Charles’s Room ” the bed- 
chamber in which he is said to have housed his royal guest. Sir 
William Gore, Lord Mayor of London, subsequently possessed 
the house, and, after remaining four generations in his family, it 
became the property of Sir Drummond Smith, and passed from 
him to the family of the present noble owner. ‘The mansion has 
gone through some changes, and Is a pleasant place to look upon, 
when you approach it from the thriving village of Tring, by the 
beautiful carriage drive, and find it disclosed amid the noble trees 
that embower it ; more charming still when you behold it across 
the great sweep of the park beyond. A massive building of dark 
red brick, with stone quoins and window-dressings, and pilasters 
running up its frontage to the crowning balus- 
trade, and a great porte cochére, beneath which 
you drive—such is the character of the house. 

Its plain exterior does not prepare the 
visitor for the charms that are found within. 
‘They are the charms of noble rooms, beautiful 
carved woodwork, splendid furniture, historic 
portraits, pictures by famous masters, enamels, 
crystals, and the finest labour of the most skilful 
craftsmen. From many sources these beautiful 
things have come, but they are arranged with 
the purest taste, and whatever the hand of Art 
could do has been done for the beautifying of 
Tring. Something of the features of this 
characteristic abode is revealed by the pictures 
that accompany this article. 

The great saloon, or morning-room, is the 
most impressive apartment in the house, with 
rare woods and a wealth of carving for its 
adornment, a noble Ionic fireplace, and a 
magnificent Gainsborough of ‘‘ Squire Hallett 
and His Wife,” which won high praise at the 
Old Masters a few years ago. There are 
greatly enriched curved bookcases at the 
corners of the room, in one of which are 
ranged such quaint conceits as ‘ Empe- 
docles on !Volcanoes,” ‘‘ Nero on the Violin,”’ 
‘*« Bleeding made Easy, with Cuts, by Pierce,” 
‘* Nash on the Teeth,” and ‘“‘ Younghusband on 
Passive Obedience.” You touch it, and—as in 
like cases at Chatsworth—it is a door, and 
opens into Lord Rothschild’s room. Here is a 
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the back of the fireplace may be read the 
initials of a Stuart King. Splendid hammered 
ironwork is in the room, of Flemish craftsman- 
ship, forming the hinges and Jatches of cabinets, 
and there is equally fine work in the gunroom. 
Lord Rothschild’s room has a_ remarkable 
portrait of ‘Queen Elizabeth,” another of the 
“Infanta of Spain,” by Sanchez Coello, and 
many other pictures and works of art, enamels, 
bronzes, and other like treasures. 

The drawing-room is another spacious 
apartment of the house, very notable for its 
splendid portrait of ‘“ David Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and a selection of water-colours by Bonington, 
Chalon, David Cox, and many more, as well as 
for the many examples of cinque-cento art 
work from the collection of Baron Charles 
Rothschild, of Frankfort. The dining-room, 
again, is rich in splendid pictures by famous 
masters, while the hall is lined with most 
interesting portraits. The Tring collection in- 
cludes a portrait-group of the “ Braddyl Family,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as his cele- 
brated picture of ** Mrs. Lloyd’’; ‘“‘ The Ladies 
Marsham and Their Brother,” the Earl of 
Romney, by Gainsborough, a lovely example 
of the master, who is elsewhere represented in 
the house; “Prince Rupert,” by Sir Peter 
Lely; “ Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester,” and many other 
historic portraits. Among modern masters, too, the collection 
includes examples of Watts, Millais, and Gilbert. But it would 
be tedious to attempt to enumerate all the choice works in the 
collection at Tring Park. A somewhat recent addition to the 
house is the spacious smoking-room, of which the walls are lined 
with beautiful marbles, enframing charming bas-reliefs of mytho- 
logical subjects by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 

Lord Rothschild, who is master of the staghounds which 
hunt the Vale of Aylesbury, is keenly interested in country life, and 
the neighbourhood of his domain owes much to his constant care 
and encouragement. Hisson, too, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, is 
a well-known naturalist, who is devoted to the country of his 
home, and has there a collection of orchids perhaps unrivalled in 
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A GARDEN WALK. 147, Strand, 
England. ‘The team of zebras which he has driven in London 
are sometimes to be seen at Tring, and the park there is one of 
the few places in this country where the kangaroo lives at home. 
There is a gigantic tortoise, too, in one of the houses in the garden, 
which is said to be nearly a hundred years old. The gardens 
themselves are most lovely, kept in perfect order, and adorned 
with the most beautiful and rare of plants. The vineries, palm- 
houses, orchid-houses, and other hothouses and conservatories 
are most extensive, and many an hour may be spent in gaining 
familiarity with rare exotic treasures. There thus exists at Tring 
Park, along with a certain air of bygone times, the finest present- 
ment of the elevated tastes, enjoyments, and occupations of the 
country in modern days. 

Joun LeyLanp. 





ABOUT SOME BULL-DOGS. 


WNED by such a personality as 
() ““Dagonet,” of the Referee, it is little 
wonder that the Bulldog, BarRNry 
Barnato, should have become a _ household 
word among the many readers of that journal, 
and that both young and old folk are keenly 
interested in the brindle-pied favourite of the 
popular journalist. 

This prize-winning celebrity was bred by 
Mr. Sam Woodiwiss, and ere his puppy 
months had passed he left the sun of Sedgmere 
and the home of his dam, the celebrated 
Champion Blackberry, to be the canine com- 
rade of Mr. Sims. Barney Barnato, as his 
name perhaps tells one, was first introduced to 
the public at the time of the great City boom, 
when the millionaire, Barney Barnato, was 
fairly sending the Stock Exchange mad, as the 
best-known Bull of the day. This typical dog 
is a son of Stockwell, a dog well known to 
breeders. Barney Barnato has won several 
first prizes and championships, and has captured 
the Bulldog Fifty-Guinea Challenge Cup once 
at least. He has orfly one fault, according to 
expert judges of the breed, and that is one 
which is scarcely worth dilating on—a slightly 
crooked ankle. Barney Barnato, whose weight 
is just under 45lb., appears at most of the 
leading shows, where he is generally discovered 
sitting on dainty dog blankets and invariably 
wearing a smart coat. ‘ Dagonet”’ takes great 
care of his pets, whom he usually styles “« My 
good friends.” Barney Barnato’s kennel companion is a Bulldog 
of inferior type, known familiarly as Billy Greet, and to 
perpetuate the memory of this valorous dog, who has collected 
subscriptions for worthy objects, Mr. Sims has instituted a prize 
by the name of “ Billy Greet’s Collar,” which is a special prize 
limited to the competition of Bulldogs. He also presented a 
« Billy Greet Silver Cup,” for the benefit of East End breeders, 
to the East London Canine Society. 

A profos of the present muzzling order, it may not be out of 
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place to relate an anecdote, exposing the inefficiency of the 
muzzle as a preventive of dog-biting. The owner of Billy 
Greet tells the tale in the following words: “A charming 
French Poodle, accompanied by two beautiful young ladies, was 
taking the air in Regent’s Park, and Billy Greet crossed the 
road to exchange a few canine compliments with him. The 
Poodle—with a strange lack of that politeness which is 
characteristic of his country—received William’s advances in a 
most hostile manner, and in a moment there was a combat and a 
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crowd. Not wishing the Po dle to be hurt, 
I joined in and separated the combatants, and 
the Frenchman bit me on the knee. How he 
did it with his muzzle on I don’t know, but the 
fact remains, and so do the marks of his teeth. 
I didn’t mind the injury, but I did object to the 
insult which was added to it. That evening 
I received an anonymous post-card. It was 
addressed to ‘‘* Dagonet,” The Dogs’ Home, 
Ducks Villa, Regent’s Park,’ and this is what I 
read: ‘Sir,—What price Billy Greet licked by a 
French Poodle, and perhaps you'll be glad 
there is a Pasteur Institute now.—Yours, 
an Eye-witness of the Scene.’ And that is all 
the recognition I received for stopping a dog- 
fight and getting bitten in the process—-and in 
the knee. Fancy anyone taking the trouble to 
write an anonymous post-card to a person 
who—for all that was known—might have been 
seriously hurt in endeavouring to prevent two 
dogs worrying each other. There were a good 
many people about—the eye-witness of course 
among them — but with the exception of the 
two young ladies, who courageously did their 
best with their own dog, nobody offered to 
help. I should not have referred to the subject jusson 5 Kasctis 
except that it still further emphasises the 
absurdity of the present muzzling regulations. 
The muzzling has made the best-tempered dogs 
snappish and ill-tempered, and if a dog means biting, the 
muzzle doesn’t prevent him.” 

Just at the present time, when there is so much very natural 
irritation at the recent order of the Agricultural Board, the 
established fact that muzzled, or unmuzzled, dcgs can bite if they 
are so minded speaks volumes. 

SAPoLio, whose portrait also appears in these pages, is the 
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SA POLIO. Baker Street. 


property of Mr. C. E. Campbell, and was originally named 
Fistiana, a name scarcely heard of by a public who can only 
recognise the dog as Sapolio, a name suggested by the success 
of the soap which was introduced about the time of his début. 
This brindle and white Bulldog was bred by Mr. Schlafermann, 
and as a puppy he pleased the judges better than he has ever 
done since, though it is the opinion of several, among them no 
less an authority than the Field, that Sapolio might, on several 
occasions, have been placed higher than the judges decreed. Heis 
one of the big weights with a good head, he is short on the leg 
and well out at shoulder, and his face is well broken up, but, as 
his portrait plainly indicates, he is dead flat on back, which, 
naturally enough, accounts for his not meeting with more favour 
among judges. 

However, for all that, the flat back has not prevented 
Sapolio winning prizes, though, of course, it has kept him from 
the first and second ranks at all the big shows, but his owner 
is consoled with the knowledge that Sapolio has sired some 
youngsters of which we shall hear more anon, and who may, 
perhaps, create for Sapolio some fame as a stud dog. 

Mr. William Oliver’s Save Monarcu is a very handsome 
brindle of solb. weight, and was born in 1892, so is not more 
than five years old. He can boast of a pedigree in which 
Sheffield Crib is a conspicuous figure. Some of our judges 
prefer the head of Save Monarch to that of Queer Street, whose 
portrait appeared last week. He is certainly of the true type, 
and can boast of sound limbs, a good body, and plenty of style, 
than which he can have no higher testimony than the following 
prize record, among some seventy other prizes and specials. 
He has taken firsts at the Kennel Club, Birmingham, Bulldog 
Club, South London Bulldog Club, Cruft’s, Nottingham, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bakewell, Hampstead, Barnet, Ealing, 
Edmonton, and Putney. 





CYCLISTS. IN THE: PARKS 


HERE are a great many women—and men, too, for 

| the matter of that—riding on bicycles about the ~~ 
streets of London when they ought to be still in RE 

the practising ground. They run an immensity of danger, 
and if only a half of the accidents that do occur were to find 
their way into the papers we should not so often hear 
expressions of wonder that ‘‘ more accidents don’t happen.” 
Plenty do happen; but for all that, the principal marvel 
remains that there are not more. Despite the danger that 
the unskilful, withoat question, incur, the first sensation of 
the tolerably practised rider in his earliest essay down a 
crowded thoroughfare is the wonder that it is so easy. 
Things, and especially pedestrians, do. make some sort of a 
show of getting out of your way; they, at least, do not 
appear to make a dead set at your life, as when you 
endeavour, unsupported by police protection, to cross 


bo 
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It needs no apology for writing of streets by way of 
preface to an article on parks, for the cycling pilgrim, bent 
for Battersea or Hyde Park alike, has perils of traffic as 
the necessary prologue. There is, indeed, the bare alter- 
native of the ‘‘ bike’? on the top of a ‘‘growler” and 
yourself inside; but what self-respecting man or woman 
would stoop so low? It is not so bad while you are ‘‘in,” 
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but at the Park gate you must get ‘‘ out”—and just imagine 
if you were seen ! 

Now, if anyone would sketch out a map which would 
conduct one, by feasible bicycling routes, from civilisation 
to Battersea, that gifted person would deserve the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society, for everyone has tried 
all the ways, and though some one or two claim to have 
discovered continuously pleasant ones, no one else believes 
them. There are no such perfectly pleasant ways) The 
Embankment itself is full cf bumps and pitfalls, Oakley 
Street is not altogether abominable, but it is not Oakley 
Street all the way. 

So much has been said about riding in traffic that there 
is nothing to add to it. Of course, the brightest counsel, in 
its regard, is summed up monosyllabically with ‘ Don’t ”— 
‘* Go where there is no traffic.” But this is hard to follow. 
** Don’t go behind a water-cart ” another counsel of 
heroism. There no decent road that the water-cart 
does not make muddy, slippery, and indecent ; but, at 
least, you will avoid going so near it that the fountain 
shall play upon you, as you will avoid a ’bus when the 
conductor is on the roof, because small boys, riding 
unlicensed on the footboard, jump off under your wheel 
when Presuming you live to get there, 
Battersea is pleasanter than the park of Hyde — more 
country like—in Surrey, too, which lends to the idea that you are pic-nicking. 
The track is good, and so is the study of the human form, and the styles 
of divers cyclists. The study of raiment is not without various interest ; 
but most fascinating of all is the study of the styles of riding. The ‘angry cat” 
aspect of the scorcher’s arched back does not display its winning curves in much 
luxuriance at Battersea, still less in Hyde Park; and after all it isa blessed thing 
to be able to say that few ladies, except the racers at the Aquarium, adopt that 
Doubtless it is the attitude for speed, but for grace, scarcely; and we are 
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all graceful in the parks. Can it 


extreme, 


be doubted ? 
At the farthest pole from the ‘* 
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Then there is the opposite 
anzry cat” comes the ‘‘ begging dog ” 


the masher, of either sex, silting with back as straight as a guardsman’s at the 
swagger drill, so that of bare sympathy, as a spectator, you feel twinges of 


lumbago. 


‘begging dog ” that herein alone there is an added danger 
In the ‘** begging dog ” 


insecure stalk of the handle-bar. 


The handle-bar has been raised so high for the peculiar fancies of the 


the danger of the 
style the handles are 


raised even above the rider’s shoulder, in the extreme cases, so that the hands 
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CHESTER, 


HESTER is a quaint, old-fashioned city, but there is 
nothing primitive about its race meetings, which have 
lately been brought quite up to date, and can now hold 

their own with any in the kingdom. There is no doubt that a 
circular course, like that on the Roodee, has its disadvantages, 


but, on the other hand, it has 


reach weakly for them, with little power 
of control ; and it seldom happens that 
one can find a cycle maker docile 
enough to build the stalk of the 
handle-bar long enough for safely 
raising it as high as this. A charming 
element of uncertainty is thus added 
to the delight of the ‘‘ begging dog” 
attitude—the doubt at what moment, 
beneath the wheels of what omnibus, 
the handle-bir will fly from its socket 
and prostrate the rider before the 
perpetually moving car of Juggernaut. 

Interesting above all is the study 
There the rider 
who traverses the streets and the 
thronged parks with the fixed eye of 
terror, recognising no acquaintance, all 
efforts concentrated on the grave pur- 
pose of ‘‘riding”; there is the past 
master or mistress who goes gaily, 
with hands in coat pockets or in muff 
—an insolent person this in the view 
of the fixed-eved ones ; and there are 
many who are in that half-way phase 
in which the lifting of a hat to a friend, 
or the arrangement of a veil, is a 
matter of serious consideration, and 
the removal of a fly from the nose is 
effected by Dan Leno-like contortions 
of the countenance rather than by the 
apparently simple use of one of those 
hands whose prehensile functions now 
appear so pre-eminently valuable. 

Burns must surely have been a 
little off his head—slightly fou, per- 
haps—when he expressed a wish for 
divine interference to make us view 
ourselves with the eyes of others. 
Certainly, it would not in the 
interests of the bicycle makers if this 
miracle accomplished itself. A good 
half of the people in the parks—the 
writer, likely, among the number 
would turn their bicycles into plough- 
shares and appear in the ranks no 
more, and that would be a pity, for 
probably it is those whose figures re- 
quire the exercise the most that wouid 
be first to abandon it. But Burns lived, 
and, alas! died, before the cycle of 
cycles. Happily, however, there is a 
liberal measure of figures that attain 
the golden mean of grace without 
affectation, to show us that it is pos- 
sible for a woman to look as well ona 
bicycle as on a horse. 


of expressions. is 


be 


this merit, at any rate from a 


spectator’s point of view, that the horses can be seen from start to 
finish; and this was no doubt the reason why, at one time, the 
Chester Cup was one of the most popular long-distance handicaps 


of the season. 





There was a period during which it fell out of 
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tavour with owners, and was 
contested by some very 
moderate fields; but the days 
of its decadence have now 
passed away, and on the last 
day of the race this year it 
brought out a dozen very fair 
handicap performers. 

Among therm were Father- 
less, winner of last year’s 
Epsom Metropolitan; Drip, 
a proved good stayer; 
Kilsallaghan, who won it in 
1895; that good class horse 
Shaddock; Piety, who ran 
well in last year’s Cesare- 
witch; and the  IJrish-bred 
Count Schomberg, winner of 
last year’s Liverpool Cup, and 
who, as a three year old, ran 
third in the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire, and second in 
the Duke of York Stakes, at 
Kempton Park, and Novem-  /%ovo. by G. M. Cook 
ber Handicap, at Man 
chester. 

Favouritism was equally divided bet ween Count Schomberg 
and Shaddock, who carried the same weight, 8st. 1olb. each, the 
Count having a year the best of it in point of age. Piety was 
well backed at 10 to 1, and there were not a few who fancied 
Fatherless. The flag soon fell, and before they had gone far 
Opera Glass was in front. Six furiongs from home Fatherless 
was leading, and running so well that it iooked as if he was going 
to repeat his Epsom victory, but by the time they reached the 
Grosvenor turn he had given way to Kilsallaghan, whilst 
Shaddock and Count Schomberg, who had been all the while 
waiting in the rear, began to close up. Coming into the straight 
Shaddock showed the way, but was at once challenged by Piety, 
who drew cleay at the distance, and looked like winning easily, 
until Count Schomberg, going twice as fast as the two leaders, 
closed with Piety in the last fifty yards, and won a yood race by 
a neck. 

_ The winner is a good game horse, -and well deserved his 
victory. He was a very unlucky colt when he first ‘tried his luck 
in this country as a three year old, and such a quick succession 
of seconds and thirds as he ran, in the best of company, and over 
all sorts of distances, would have made many a horse turn it up. 
He was then the property of his breeder, Colonel Lloyd, and it 
was after that popular Irish sportsman’s death that he was sold 
to M. kk. Lebaudy for 3,000 guineas. He was not long in 
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THE GRAND STAND. Chester. 


vetting the money back for his new owner, as he won the 
Auteuil Grand Hurdle Race, and then his attention was once 
more turned to flat racing. His four year old career on the flat 
was far luckier than his previous season's had been, as he walked 
over for the Ellesinere Stakes and Goodwood Cup, won the 
Liverpool Autumn Cup, and then finished up che season by an 
easy victory in the Queen’s Plate at Derby. Looking at his 
pedigree, there is uo wonder that he is a good horse, and stays 
well, as he is inbred to Stockwell, his paternal grandam, 
Lashaway, being by the Stockwell horse Uncas, and his maternal 
yrandsire being Baliol by Blair Athol, son of Stockwell ; whilst 
he gets two more crosses of Birdcatcher, through Xenophon, who 
was out of Solon’s dam, by Birdcatcher, and Expectation, who 
was out of Prudence, daughter of Gossamer, by Birdcatcher. 
This is rare stout breeding, and the blood that Hows in his veins 
has been carrying all betore it this season. 

The Gadminton Two Year Old Plate saw the first defeat of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschiid’s hitherto unbeaten filly Delicacy. 
She was, however, yiving glb. both to Simple Aveu and Gum 
Arabic, who finished first and second, so that she in no way 
disgraced herselt. ‘I'he winner (Simple Aveu) is by Ayrshire, 
and it is about time tor that good-looking son of Hampton to sire 
something as yood as he was himself. 

On Thursday we saw another smart cwo year old in Mr. D. 
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Baird's Florismart, by Mar- . 
tagon—Floranthe, who _ beat 
Allegro by a head. He is a 
good-looking colt, and as he 
has evidently come on a lot 
since he made his first appear- 
ance in public at Derby, and 
is now about the same colt as 
Allegro, seeing that the latter, 
giving 4lb., was beaten by a 
head, he may go on improving. 
It is only what I have always 
been expecting, that Martagon, 
who is own brother in blood to 
Ormonde, should thus early in 
the season be represented by 
three good two year olds. 
Silver Fox, who has been 
backed at outside prices for 
the Derby, was made a hot 
favourite for the Dee Stakes 
for three year olds, but could 
only make a dead heat of it 
with Prime Minister, to whom 
he was giving 13lb. I never 
much liked this colt, and I fear 
he will never rise much above handicap form. Jaquemart 
started favourite for the Great Cheshire Handicap Stakes, but 
was unplaced, and I fear this year’s three year olds are very 
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THE FINISH OF THE CHESTER CUP. Chester. 


bad; and then the meeting was wound up by Telescope, with 
25 to 1 laid on him, beating John Campbell for the May Plate. 
7. + G 


MR. T. R. DEWAR’S HORSES. 


it is a ten times told tale how men of all classes, imbued 

with the keen spirit of sport that horse-racing instils, 
have expended vast sums of money in a fruitless endeavour to 
breed or buy a three year old colt capable of carrying their 
colours first past the judge on Epsom Downs in the greatest 
horse-race of the year, and who have not merely taken up 
horse-racing as a passing pursuit, but have made the Turf and 
winning the Derby the chief aim and object of theirlives. In no 
sphere is fortune more capricious than on the turf. Lord George 
Bentinck, and Lord Derby, the father of the present peer, both 
unavailingly tried for many years to win the Derby, which Mr. 
John Bowes won at the first time of asking, in the year of attaining 
his majority, following up that unexampled piece of good fortune in 
the history of the race by three times subsequently nominating 
the winner. It took Lord Rosebery a good twenty years to win 
his first Derby, and less than twelve months to win a second. 
At the end of along Turf career Lord Bradford, in the last year 
of his active participation in horse-racing, saw his ambition 
gratified when Sir Hugo got home at Epsom in 1892. That 
extraordinary character, Mr. George Baird, who raced as Mr. 
Abington, and boasted that he cared less about winning the Derby 
than riding a winner of a flat race under National Hunt Rules, 
was granted the special distinction of winning the event in the 
Jubilee year of 1887, while a real good spoztsman lik2 the Duke 


‘| \O those who have made a study of the history of the Turf 
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of Beaufort tried nearly all his life to own a Derby winner, only 
to be ‘so near and yet so far.” 

It is very satisfactory in these times, when the party of 
puritanical prigs, at the instance of aset of self-sufficient Stigginses 
and sanctimonious spoil-sports, are busying themselves in an 
anti-amusement agitation, that the Turf is constantly receiving 
fresh recruits to its ranks in men of the world of all classes, 
who, when the time comes for the cause to be known, will 
certainly make their influence felt on the side of sport, to the 
utter confusion of the whole band of Uriah Heeps in the ranks of 
the opposition. 

It is by no means improbable that Mr. T. R. Dewar, of 
Perth whisky fame, who is one of the recent additions to the 
ranks of owners of race-horses, may almost as early in his Turf 
career as either Mr. John Bowes, Sir James Miller, or Mr. Harry 
McCalmont, be able to, realise the honour and pleasure of 
winning the greatest horse-race in the world. The four young 
thoroughbred horses whose portraits are here given are the 
property of Mr. Dewar, three of them being trained for him at 
Newmarket by Joseph Day at Albert Lodge, and one, Fair Maid 
of Perth, by Pickering. 

PERTHSHIRE, by Royal Hampton from Mentone, is a bay 
or brown colt, of commanding size, standing 15h. 3in. already, 
although only just turned two years of age. He has only 
made one appearance in public as yet, in the Hyde 
Paik Plate, which he won very readily 
from the Prince of Wales’s St. Simon filly, 
Mousme, in the style of a good colt. It is, of 
course, early times to speak of the great races 
of next year, especially as the two year olds of 
the present season are going to be very good, 
but if he escapes mishaps in training and fulfils 
his early promise, Perthshire may quite prove a 
worthy half-brother to Marcion, and—more 
lucky than Mr. Vyner’s colt—being entered for 
the Derby, he may, with luck, have a more 
lasting name in the annals of the Turf. As to 
that, however, we shall know more and be ina 
better position to judge after Ascot, when the 
strength of the Kingsclere stable has been 
shown in the Coventry and New Stakes, and the 
North country crack, Mr. Perkins’s Jenny 
Howlet colt, has impressed—or not—the gay 
throng of spectators on the Royal Heath. 

We have given a picture of Perthshire as a 
yearling, which will afford our readers an 
opportunity of seeing the improvement the colt 
has made during his p2riod of training. 

Lorp Provost is a two year old bay colt 
by Balmoral — Lucille, who ‘has made two 
unsuccessful appearances on a racecourse this 
season, and TuLLYMET is a chestnut colt by 
Brag—Corona who has yet to appear in public. 

Fair Maio oF PERTH is a bay filly by 
Crowberry—St. Elizabeth, who has not yet run. 
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TUFTS: OF TURF: A FAMOUS DECIDER: 


r | “HE Epsom Summer Meeting of 1881 was, for several letter day in the annals of racing by the meeting of Bend Or and 

reasons, one of more than usual interest. Robert the Devil in the Epsom Gold Cup, one mile and a-half, 
To begin with, it witnessed the first victory of our over the Derby course. 

American cousins in the Derby, which they carried off by the The rest of the racing of the week was, however, for all the 

aid of Mr. Lorillard’s trans-Atlantic-bred colt Iroquois, ridden American victory, tame in interest compared with that excited 

by the redoubtable Archer, beating Peregrine, the winner of the by the antagonism of these two equine giants in the above event, 

Two Thousand; in addition, that great mare Thebais won which was virtually reduced to a match, as none of the other 

the Oaks on the Friday, which was further rendered an extra red entries put in an appearance. 
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Partisanship was almost fierce in its inten- 
sity, but the majority of the racing world—as 
might have been expected—were on the side of 
the “ Devil,” a faithful few (amongst whom was 
your humble servant), however, sticking man- 
fully to the bearer of the yellow jacket and 
black cap. 

The supporters of Robert the Devil were 
unanimous in their opinion that the previous 
year’s Derby (wherein Bend Or had defeated 
him by a head) was a fluke; but, for myself, I 
was by no means of their way of thinking, inas- 
much as that I had witnessed the race for the 
‘* Blue Ribbon,” and in consequence of what I 
then saw, had come to the conclusion that Bend 
Or must have had a bit in hand to have won 
the race as he did—literally ‘ snatching it out 
of the fire,” for it cannot be gainsaid that Robert 
the Devil, on that occasion, had much the best 
of the luck, besides getting the first run, 
whereas Archer had been seriously interfered 
with, and only got through his horses a short 
distance from home. 

The marvellous way he then overhauled 
the leader, and came up hand over hand, was a 
caution to all who beheld it, and the backers of 
the favourite, who had given up all for lost, 
were fairly electrified into ecstasy when No. 7 
was hoisted. This wonderful performance, 
both on the part of the jockey and the horse, I 
could not forget, and it made me a faithful 
follower of the bonny chestnut. 

One of the little party I was with was an 
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ardent supporter of the claims of Robert the Devil, and, strong running in the Leger, where ‘ Robert ’ lost him, I cannot conceive. 
in his faith, he did all he could to convert me to his way of And have you forgotten the latter’s splendid performance in last 


thinking. 


‘¢ How on earth 


aa Saini 
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year’s Cesarewitch, where, carrying 8st. 6lb. on his three year old 
th you can fancy Bend Or, in the face of his back, he made mincemeat of his opponents, and beat the record? ” 


“Yes! all you say is quite true, as far as it 
goes, but you mus’n’t forget that Bend Or 
wasn’t himself at Doncaster and couldn’t act 
in the mud. Besides, Archer said he was run 
into, when making the bend for home, the truth 
of his statement being verified by the ugly 
cut on Bend Or’s fetlock, which was _ plainly 
visible after the race; but now, my boy, the 
state of affairs is altogether different-—the horse 
is fit and well, and pray just bear in mind his 
recent victory in the ‘City and Sub.’ a month 
ago, carrying gst.” 

And so the arguments, pro and con., went 
on, with the usual result that each one “ was of 
the same opinion still.” 

No doubt there was much to be said in 
favour of the chance of each of the horses, but 
public favour veered round unmistakably at the 
finish to the Blanton and Brewer representative. 

The Doncaster triumph and the. Cesare- 
witch form fairly fascinated the great British 
public, and, as usual on such occasions, there 
was plunging unlimited on the “ good thing.” 

It was, indeed, an exceptional race—a 
contest, the like of which, alas! are few and 
far between, more’s the pity—full of charm for 
the genuine sportsman, and one to be thoroughly 
enjoyed without having a penny piece on it. 

It was a meeting between the two best 
colts of their year to decide the vexed question 
of superiority. The credentials of both were of 
the first order, and in Tom Cannon and Fred 
Archer they had the services of the two greatest 
jockeys of the day, so that no excuse could be 
made on that score. Both horses were reported 
to be in fine fettle, and their respective followers 
were sanguine to a degree, each party main- 
taining that their special fancy was the best of 
his year. 

This was as it ought to be, for such a mood 
is a healthy one, springing from a true love of 
the thoroughbred, irrespective of monetary con- 
siderations, showing that it is quite possible to 
follow racing with interest and enjoyment for 
its own exhilarating sake. 

As time crept on for the numbers to go up 
for the Epsom Gold Cup the excitement 
deepened, and backers were tumbling over one 
another to lay 7 to 4 on the son of Bertram, the 
confidence of his supporters being apparently 
unbounded. 

Said my friend to me, ‘* Why, it’s only 
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putting down your money to pick it up again. What does it 
matter if you have to lay odds on?” But for all that, in spite 
of the voice of the charmer, I stuck to my own opinion and 
colours. 

Veracious rumour had it that Royalty and all the 
aristocratic plungers were on “ Robert” to a man, and it was 
whispered that most of the big winners over Iroquois were also 
ranged on the side of the St. Leger and Cesarewitch hero. 

With that fine horseman Cannon in the saddle, instead of 
little Rossiter, defeat was felt to be impossible—there would be 
no mistake made this time !—and all connected were confident 
that the Derby would be proved unmistakably to have been a 
fluke ! 

Having invested my modest stake on Bend Or, I proceeded 
with my friend to the paddock to have a good look at the heroes 
of the hour, and when we entered, found a great crowd there 
before us, evidently on the same errand as ourselves. 

Both horses were being mobbed, but Robert the Devil had 
the larger following, and Blanton came in for loud encomiums from 
the faithful supporters of the son of Bertram. 

As for the handsome though leggy Bend Or, he walked 
round and round with a perfectly cool and collected air that 
betokened the thoroughly trained animal, fit to run for all his 
owner was worth, and I noticed Robert Peck looked quite 
satisfied with his charge, expressing to those around him his 
confidence in the ability of the bonny chestnut to wipe out the 
stain of his St. Leger defeat. 

At length the course was cleared; the two rivals took their 
preliminary canter, during which the excitement of those 
assembled was worked up to fever pitch, for both went 
uncommonly well. . 

By some curious contretemfs Mr. McGeorge, generally the 
pink of punctuality, kept the horses waiting at the post for nearly 
twenty minutes, and during this delay speculation waxed fast and 
furious, the supporters of the ‘‘ Devil” fairly tiring out the book- 
makers, at the finish 7 to 4 on being eagerly laid. 

When at length the white flag fell, the stirring cry “ they’re 
off!’ burst with one accord from the throats of the assembled 
thousands. Then there was a dead silence as the occupants of 
the stands watched through their glasses the progress of the 
race. 

It was seen that Cannon at once went to the front, doing his 
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best to force the pace, carrying out his instructions to that effect, 
with: a view to find out Bend Or’s weak spot—for his enemies 
would have it that he couldn’t stay. 

Up the hill and through the furzes came the white jacket as 
hard as it could pelt, with a good three lengths lead until the 
mile post was reached. 

Here Archer took a feeler; going up to Robert the Devil’s 
quarters, and finding that Bend Or was quite equal to the 
occasion, he immediately dropped back. 

‘This retrograde movement elicited a tremendous roar of 
exultation from ‘ Robert’s” backers. 

** What did I tell you?” said my friend. ‘ Bend Or can’t 
stay—he’s beaten already.” 

To which I replied, “‘ The race isn’t over yet, my boy— 
they’re a long way from home, and don’t count your chickens 
before they are hatched,” for my confidence in Bend Or and the 
astute Archer was still unshaken. 

Down the hill, and across the road to the distance, came the 
bold “ Robert ”’ still in front, his backers making the welkin ring 
with their shouts of ‘*‘ Robert’ wins in a canter, the ‘ Devil’ 
walks in.” 

But their rejoicings were premature, for the wily Archer, not 
caring to throw a chance away, was coolly biding his time. 

As Cannon reached the Bell, he cast a rapid glance over his 
shoulder to see how the land lay. 

Then Archer let out Bend Or, and closing up, rapidly drew 
level with his rival. 

In an instant it was evident that Cannon was uneasy on 
‘‘ Robert,’’ and as Archer did not move on his horse the fate of 
the favourite was seen to be sealed. 

Then the pent up excitement of the spectators broke forth 
in one continuous mighty roar, “‘ Bend Or wins! Bend Or 
walks in!”’ as Archer gradually forged ahead, despite all the 
determined efforts of Cannon to avert defeat. 

Judge Clarke’s verdict—‘ Won easily by a neck.” 

As they returned to weigh in the tremendous cheering was 
taken up again and again, and those who were present are not 
likely to forget that scene of unparalleled excitement. 

Thus ended this famous “ decider,” in which Bend Or and 
Archer wiped out the St. Leger stain, and proved conclusively 
that the Derby of 1880 was anything but a fluke. 

Biuz Gown. 





SOMERSETSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 


Association was held this year at Minehead. The visit 
of the society to Minehead was hailed with great satis- 
faction by the town and the district generally, the appropriateness 
of the selection of site this year being specially observable in the 
fact that Sir Alexander Acland Hood, Bart., M.P., the popular 
and respected member of Parliament for the division, whose 
residence is near by at St.‘ Audries, is the president of the 
Somerset County Agricultural Association for the current year. 
Our illustrations are confined to the jumping and driving 
competitions of the harness horses, hunters, and hacks, which 
were as usual a very attractive feature of the show. 


ci: annual exhibition of the Somerset County Agricultural 
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OVER THE WATER. 


The horse classes were generally wel] filled, and those for 
hunters and hacks particularly so. The jumping attracted 
. considerable interest, and a large crowd assembled in the grand 
stand and round the horse-ring whilst the judging was in 
‘progress. -In several instances the judges had considerable 
difficulty in awarding the prizes, so keen was the competition. 
The jumping as a rule was exceedingly good, and although one 
or two riders were unseated they were able to remount without 
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JUMPING THE GATE. 


assistance. Among the hunters and hacks there was plenty of 
quality—indeed, for a level all-round representation it was well 
up to the average of some of the best shows in the country. 

On the first day Mr. W. R. H. Tyler, of Rodhuish, took the 
first prize for mare and foal. It is only necessary to say that Mr. 
T. D. Johns, of Cardiff, was fully represented, for those who 
follow shows to know that this exhibitor played havoc with the 
prize-list. For the mare or gelding calculated to carry not less 
than 13st. there was a capital representation, the class being very 
full. Mr. B. G. H. Gee won with his chestnut mare Fanny 
Fern, who previously, at the annual training of the Royal Glouces- 
tershire Hussars, at Cheltenham, carried off the Marquis of 
Worcester’s Cup for the best horse in the regiment. Mr. W. J. 
P. Lansdown, of Castle Street, Bristol, was second in the 14h. 
and under class, Mr. E. T. Godsell, of Stroud, winning with his 
chestnut Nobility, and the same exhibitor’s well-known brown 
mare, Lady Loftus, won the chief driving prize for entries over 
15h. Mr. John White’s Topthorn took the £10 premium for 
jumping over wall, hurdles, bank, gate, and water, and Mr. 
Godsell’s Laddie won a similar prize in a like class, in which 
dealers were barred. 
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honours went to Mr. Cornish, Bishop’s Lydeard, and second 
place to Messrs. Withycombe and Watts. The Exmoor pony 
classes did not attract the competition that might have been 
expected; in fact, the class open to pony sires fell through for 
lack of entries, and there were only two exhibits in the mare or 
gelding class, the blue ribbon going to Mr. James Vicary, of 
Carhampton. There was considerable interest taken in the 
driving classes, and the win of Mr. D. S. Carr, of Twerton-or- 
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THE BANK; QUITE SAFE. 


On the second day a huge crowd lined the rails of the 
horse-ring to witness the parade of horses, and to see the 
conclusion of the judging of the jumping and driving classes. 
The jumping was not so good generally as on the first day, though 
there were one or two horses that did well, notably Mr. John 
White’s Topthorn, who did her work in masterly style and 
repeated her performance of the previous day by carrying off the 
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me Avon, was a very popular one. His roan mare, Lady Bang, is 
a grand mover, fast and free, passing one after another all the 
competitors in the ring, being well driven by a lady. In the 
pony class for driving, the judges’ fancy was Mr. W. J. P. 
Lansdown’s brown gelding Satisfaction, a regular little show 
pony, who was given the preference over Sir A. A. Hood’s little 
bay, whose easy, free, and pretty action was, nevertheless, very 
generally admired. 
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blue ribbon in the class open to residents in the county. Mr. C. 
Paige, of Hopcott, Minehead, won in the local class with 
Starlight, bred by Mr. Haddon, of Stream, Williton. For mares 
or geldings of four years and upwards, bred locally, Messrs. 
Withycombe and Watts won Mr. John White’s special prize, 
and Mr. F. White’s iron grey was reserve in the same class. 
In the class for mares or geldings under four years, the blue 
ribbon went to Mr. C. Paige’s horse Sunlight. For horses the 
property of tenant farmers resident in the neighbourhood, first 
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NEARLY DOIVN. 





parts of the river meet on the best sailing reach above lock, and contend in a 
series of matches, the chief of which is for the Queen’s Cup, a handsome trophy 
now on view at the Yachting Exhibition at the Imperial Institute. 


THAMES NOTES. 














has now fairly set in, and each week the favourite reaches are more 

freely dotted with the gay craft in which the lover of the river takes his 
ease. The start has been, on the whole, a late one, and for this the ubiquitous 
bike must bear the blame. In the early days of the boating season, when 
treacherous breezes gave warning of risks attendant on river work, the less 
enthusiastic, or those deeply smitten with the craze of the day, kept to their 
bicycles, and boats lay neglected in the yards. Now, however, that really 
summerlike weather has arrived, the river receives due attention, and is not 
given over solely to sailing men, to trial crews of rowing clubs, and to that 
perfect embod:ment of hope deferred, the occasional trout-fisher. The aristocrat 
of the river, the smart private launch, now glides more or less gently along 
through a flotilla of small craft, and the good-working double-sculling skiff, the 
family gig, the giddy canoe, and the lazy punt, all pay it the respect due to its 
rank and superior weight; the lock-keepers are exercising their autocratic sway 
over the boats which are temporarily in their power, and the loungers who gain 
pleasure from watching the exertions of others crowd the lock sides on the 
Sunday to watch the animated scene below them, to study costume and to talk 
‘* river.” Houseboats, too, are now in all the brilliance of their summer garb, 
and ‘their occupants the envy of all those who see only the advantages of those 
floating homes ; bungalows and camps are erected in most available places, and 
favourite river-side houses are filling fast, in anticipation of the gaieties of this 
great. year, in which river-side towns seem determined to play a prominent part. 
In many of the chief districts amusing aquatic programmes are being. arranged 
for Jubilee Day or during the week, and special efforts will be made to hold 
evening carnivals on a particularly brilliant scale. Perhaps the best of these 
river fefes will be at Richmond, Teddington Reach, and Windsor. At Bourne 
End the organisation of a new regatta on July 3rd is the local celebration, but 
will probably become a yearly fixture. Sailing men on the Upper Thames will 
be able to have rejoicings on their own account throughout the week ending 
June 26th, which is this year the Bourne End sailing week, when clubs from all 


’ “SHE season which gives to the Thames its title of the ‘‘ stream of pleasure ” 


Most of the chief regatta dates are announced, but there will be several 
minor regattas held beyond the full programme which has already appeared. The 
difficulty caused by the late dates of Henley—July 14th, 15th, and 16th—is plainly 
shown by the fact that there are two regattas on every one of the chief days after 
the premier meeting, which must inevitably spoil several fixtures. The most 
serious is the clashing between Molesey and Kingston on July 24th. The places 
are too near for both to be successful; neither will give way, so each must suffer. 
Kingston has the better course for racing, and may, therefore, have a good 
following of enthusiasts; but Molesey, always a miniature Henley, will be certain 
to attract the greater number of the pure pleasure-loving spectators. On the follow- 
ing Saturday Walton and Windsor share the honours; the former will without 
doubt receive the better class of entries, as it isa more important meeting, and 
the course, up stream, is a very fair one. Windsor will, perhaps, not be greatly 
affected, as the programme is rather varied. Eton boys chiefly support the 
‘* best boat ” races, and there are skiff and punt events also. On August 7th 
Wargrave and Hampton Court will be held; they are both skiff regattas, but 
touch quite different districts. Marlow will take place on August 14th, and 
will wind up a week of sport and general shows and festivities, the first attempt 
at a. ‘* Marlow Week.” The Richmond Skiff Regatta. will. be revived on 
August 21st, on which day the regattas of the smaller metropolitan clubs start, 
and the Teddington Reach Aquatic Sports are arranged for September 4th. 

Intermediate dates are also well filled, although the mid-week fixtures 
cannot naturally draw such crowds as do those held on Saturdays. -The chief of 
these is the Metropolitan, on July 19th. This old meeting never receives the 
support it deserves, although the racing is quite above the average, the best 
crews on the tidal waters always competing. . Many of those who attend regattas 
up river cannot be very keen on the actual racing, or they would certainly make 
the short journey to Putney to see the ‘* Met.” The new Staines Regatta, well 
backed by the prosperous young rowing club there, is on July 22nd, and 
promises to be very successful. Kingston Borough, noted for a good evening 
show, is on July 28th, and Maidenhead on the following day. C. E. T. 
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THE WINNER OF THE. DERBY:: AND: HIS OQWNER: 


the world knows, is an Irish gentleman. From each 

of his two places, Knockany and Bruree, where he 
resides, the Galtee mountains form a prominent feature in a 
beautiful landscape, Galtee More—after which the Derby winner 
is named—towering above his fellows as much as his namesake 
was expected to do at Epsom last Wednesday. 

The present house at Bruree, which was built by Mr. 
Gubbins, is full of trophies and mementoes of sport, for Mr. 
Gubbins is an enthusiastic sportsman. In 1870, with 13st. 8lb. in 
the saddle, Mr. Gubbins won the Downshire Plate, three miles 
over Punchestown, on Mr. J. D. Whyte’s chestnut horse 
Fairyland, by Gamekeeper; and in the following year he was 
second, out of fifteen runners, in the same race on his own 
horse Salute, with the late Mr. H. E. Linde third on his 
own horse Blackbird. In 1883 Mr. Gubbins rode a brown 
gelding of his own, D.P.S., 15st. 8lb., in the Welter Cup, at the 
Down Royal Meeting over the Maze course, and won. In the 
same year, at Cork Park, Mr. Gubbins and D.P.S. were again 
successful, this time carrying 15st. 7lb., beating Captain 
Kirkwood on Blackbird, and three others. In the eighties, 
Mr. Gubbins was hunting from Grantham, and won the Ladies’ 
Purse, at Melton, with one of his hunters, Hussar, ridden by 
Major Amcotts. A memento of the Grantham days hangs on 
the smoking-room wall—a brush on a shield, with an inscription 
telling that it was presented by the huntsman, Frank Gillard, 
to Mr. John Gubbins, December 2nd, 1887, after a brilliant 
forty-five minutes with the Belvoir hounds. 

Although Whisper Low did not carry the violet, crimson 
buttons and cap when she won the Grand Steeplechase at 
Auteuil, Mr. Gubbins owned half the mare, while Seaman, the 
winner of the big French hurdle race, was entirely his property 
at the time. Whisper Low was ridden by Mr. Tom Beasley, 
and a large stake was landed over the daughter of Solon. 

GaLTEE Mork, a bay colt by Kendal—Morganette (trained 
at Beckhampton by S. Darling), was bred by his owner, 
Mr. J. Gubbins. On his first public appearance as a two year 
old he upset the odds betted on Minstrel for the Hurstbourne 
Stakes, at Stockbridge, the last-named colt finishing third, and 
Jaquemart second. Galtee More next took part in the Great 
Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes at the Liverpool July 
Meeting, when, after a desperate race, he ran a dead heat with 
Glencally, the pair finishing a short head behind Brigg. 
Entrusted with odds of g to 2, he cleverly accounted for the 
Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood, The Wake and Specific being 
respectively second and third ina field of four. At the Doncaster 
September Meeting he put in another good performance in the 
Rous Plate, which he easily won from. Peacock—to whom he 
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gave 12lb.—with Monterey third, and eight others making up 
the field. His final show last season was in the Middle Park 
Plate, and in that race he upset, in the easiest manner, the odds 
of 5 to 1 betted on Velasquez, the pair only being opposed by 
Wreath Or, Ardeshir, and Frisson. Galtee More made his first 
appearance this season in the Two Thousand Guineas, which he 
won easily, following that success up with a victory in the 
valuable Newmarket Stakes a fortnight later. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


T must be confessed that the ‘* Lives of Twelve Bad Women,” edited by Mr. 
Arthur Vincent, written, it is presumed, by some person or persons, is a very 
disappointing volume. Mr. Fisher Unwin, the publisher, has done what 

he could for the venture by equipping the volume as well as might be, and the 
book itself, which has been boomed more than a little, gains advantage from the 
similarity of its title to that of Mr. Thomas Seccombe’s ‘‘ Twelve Bad Men,” 
upon which it is confessedly, if not very obviously, modelled. We confess that we 
fail to understand the prefatory sentences concerning Mr. Seccombe ; and one of 
them, to our mind, goes far to explain, by its stilted ambiguity of style, the 
reason why this book is dull and, in parts, quite unpleasant. ‘ Relentless 
circumstance decreed that Mr. Thomas Seccombe, to whose bright intellect, 
assisted by his exceptional editorial ability, the emergence of the Bad Men was 
due, should not only find it impossible to do the like for the Bad Women, but 
should be reluctantly debarred from collaboration.” Whether this means that 
Mr. Seccombe was debarred from taking part in the work by a reluctant editor or 
publisher, or that he was sorry he could not collaborate because he was ill, we do 
not know ; but we do know that that ‘‘ emergence” is priggishly pedantic and 
irritating, that the phrase ‘‘do the like” is so used as to convey no meaning, 
and that the book is marred throughout by unsuccessful efforts to cover nasty 
facts by artificial periphrases. The only rule followed in the choice of these 
noiorious ladies is that Englishwomen have been selected ; it has been considered 
enough that the women pilloried should have been, in one way or another, from 
the conception wicked to the tomb. To that end, in the case of each woman 
chosen for notice, there has been much ransacking of old records; but the 
writers, or many of them, seem hardly to have digested what they had read 
before committing their notes, rather than their thoughts, to paper, and the 
whole book is, to our taste, somewhat nauseating in tone. To be plain, it is a pity 
that clever men or women——we imagine that this book has mainly come from the 
pens of men—should waste their time in collecting and gloating over records 
which, even when the persons whose sins are narrated were of high position, 
have in them little of romance and a great deal of squalor and common dirt. It 
may be well to note that the infamous dozen are Alice Perrers, Alice Arden, 
Moll Cutpurse, Frances Howard Countess of Somerset, Barbara Villiers 
Duchess of Cleveland, Jenny Diver, Teresia Constantia Phillips, Elizabeth 
Rrownrigg, Elizabeth Canning, Elizabeth Chudleigh Duchess of Kingston— 
O fatal name Elizabeth !—Mary Bateman, and Mary Anne Clarke. 

Let us pass to purer and more wholesome air, such as we breathe in reading 
the account of some fifty ‘‘ British Golf Links” (which include Pau, Cannes, 
and Biarritz), edited by Mr. Horace Hutchinson for Mess.s. Virtue. The book 
does not pretend to be literature, but business-like as its purpose is, it comes 
from the hand of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, and we doubt not that his deft hand 
has given to it many a graceful and humorous touch. For, do what he will, 
and curb himself as he may, Mr. Hutchinson must be humorous, and cannot, for 
the life of h'm, be offensive. The book is useful and assured of a great vogue, 
for it may be taken to contain the opinions of a champion of the past and a 
pass.ng good player of to-day concerning the many links upon which the royal and 
ancient game is played. The numerous illustrations are well rendered, and the 
portraits generally seem to be as excellent as, when persons of our acquaintance are 
their subjects, they undoubtedly are. 

In ** Dear Faustina” (Bentley) Miss Rhoda Broughton has chosen a new 
and rather unfruitful subject, but, true to her old instincts, and still possessed of 
the rare power which caused ‘* Good-bye, Sweetheart ” to charm the public, she 
compels sympathy and grasps the attention. The story is that of an impres- 
sionable and earnest girl who believes in a ‘* New Woman” with an apparent 
mission, leaves her family to help this woman in her work for the cause, and 
finds that her heroine is a fraud of the commonest kind. Her family proceed to 
quarrel with her in rather an extravagant way, and she does not return to them 
until ‘‘ Dear Faustina,” the heroine to wit, having asked her to do some very 
mean actions for the “‘ cause,” sickens her by persuading a young, silly, rich, 
and beautiful girl to join in rescue work. The end is very lame ; the reader feels 
that the book has to end in some way, and that it has been compelled to do so. 
Still one cannot help feeling interest in almost all the characters, who, barring a 
little exaggeration, are true to life. They are human, and one feels with them 
at almost all crises; and it is in the power of awakening such feeling that 
Miss Broughton’s art lies. 

Since there has been a flood of Napoleonic literature of late, it is not without 
regret that we find Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Uncle Bernac” (Smith Elder) to be 
concerned with the Napoleonic era and to contain a sketch of Napoleon as a man 
of atrociously bad manners, unlimited conceit, and ill-balanced brain. There 
may be truth in the description; but it is only half the truth, else all the 
opponents of the little Corsican must have been quite unspeakably incapable. 
But this fault matters little, for no novelist of these days is likely to influence our 
estimate of this extraordinary being. For the rest, the book, especially the 
earlier portion, is eminently worth reading. We have read nothing more ironical 
for many a long day than M. de Laval’s lament over the difficulty of dealing 
with the rough English—** A serious affair is, of course, out of the question, 
while if one uses a cane upon them they have a vile habit of striking with their 
hands, which gives them an advantage. The Marquis de Chamfort told me 
that, when he first settled in Sutton at the time of the emigration, he lost a tooth 
while reproving an unruly peasant.” There follows a scene in a deserted hut, 
where M. de Laval’s uncle, who has invited him to come to France, turns out to 
be a police spy; and for grim sensationalism and horror that scene is bad to beat. 
Good book as this is, however, in many respects, it leaves an impression of great 
talents applied in rather a trivial mood to inadequate purpose. Dr. Doyle’s 
magnum opus is yet to.come. He is capable of producing it if he only possesses 
the power of perseverance. 

Far and away the most interesting literary announcement is that Mr. 
Quiller Couch has been entrusted formally with the task of completing R. L. 
Stevenson’s unfinished story, ‘St. Ives,” which had previously been offered 
to Dr. Conan Doyle. Stevenson’s works are exciting a good deal of 
controversy just now—controversy between his numerous personal friends, 
who are furious that ary man should question his possession of superlative 
genius, and c.hers who have gone to extremes in revolt against a cult 
which tended to become wearisome. For ourselves, we have always been 
content to enjoy our Stevenson without attempt to analyse our feelings or to assign 
any special place in literature tothe author. We know no reason why Mr. Quiller 
Couch should not do this work as well as any other man living ; only if he does 
it with any approach to success he will have accomplished a feat the like of 
which has not been accomplished before. To us these tales of which death has 
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interrupted the telling have a particular fascination of their own, and the very 
sharpness of the ending, the knowledge that the author wrote so far and that 
death prevented the originally creative brain from finishing its work, has in it an 
element of pathos which is undescribably affecting. Amongst other forthcoming 
books there is little of apparent promise except ‘‘ Women Novelists of Queen 
Victoria’s Reign” (Hurst and Blackett), for the compilation of which a very strong 
team of literary ladies has been secured; ‘‘ Pacific Tales,” by Louis Becke 
(Unwin) ; ‘‘ A Trick of Fame” (Bentley), by that very promising young writer 
H. Hamilton Fife; ‘* Salted with Fire,” by George Macdonald (Hurst and 
Blackett) ; and ‘* An Old Experiment,” by Hannah Lynch (Methuen). 

Books to order from the library :— 

‘‘ A Fountain Sealed.” Sir W. Besant. (Chatto and Windus.) 

**The Philanderers.” A. E. W. Mason. (Macmillan.) 

**In the Tideway.” Mrs. F. A. Steel. (Constable. ) 

** A Ride Through Western Asia.” Clive Bigham. (Macmillan.) - 

‘*My Lord Duke.” E. V. Hornung. (Cassell.) 

‘*The Tame Fox.” Finch Mason. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

‘‘Lazarus: A Tale of the Earth’s Great Miracle,” by Lucas Cleeve 
(Hutchinson. ) 

‘* My Run Home,” by Rolf Boldrewood (Macmillan.) 


TOWN TOPICS. - 


] F, at the end of this Diamond Jubilee year, we find ourselves in ignorance of 





even the domestic details of the lives of our grandparents, it will not be for 

want of object lessons in this subject. At the Niagara Hall Exhibition of 
the Universal Cookery and Food Association, the interesting spectacle of a com- 
pletely fitted 1837 kitchen is shown side by side with one of 1897. What is 
most noticeable is the wonderful increase in the number of utensils that has been 
found necessary in order to cook a present-day dinner, and the question has 
naturally arisen in many minds whether, by a return to the simple fare of our 
forefathers, it might not be possible to escape from the clutches of the demon of 
dyspepsia which has taken such a hold on this generation, and has cast such a 
blight of pessimism over the age. 

Why can we not have omnibus stations in London similar to those in Paris? 
The omnibus traffic of London has grown to such immense proportions (some 
thousands of ’buses leave Liverpool Street Station alone every day), and no 
pavement has yet been found which will withstand the enormous wear and tear of 
the streets for long, so that we are compelled to fall back on asphalte and wood, 
both of them far from ideal materials for the purpose. At times they form such 
treacherous and slippery footholds that everyone who loves horses (and who 
does not ?) must notice with pain the frequent falls and the terrible strain that 
starting a heavy ’bus under such conditions necessarily entails, while the drivers, 
who, to give them their due, are, as a rule, skilful, kind, and considerate to the 
animals under their charge, seek to minimise the suffering and damage to the:r 
steeds by slowing up, not absolutely stopping, to pick up passengers, who usually 
have to jump on the omnibus while it is still in motion. When one is young and 
active, and no accident occurs, this is all right, but in the case ofa serious fall or 
other injury received under these conditions, passengers would have no redress, as 
the companies would plead contributory negligence in entering or leaving a vehicle 
dn motion. “All these difficulties would be overcome and the regulation of street 
traffic simplified by the establishment of these omnibus stations. Everyone, the 
public, the omnibus companies, and the horses would be benefited ; and it is 
difficult to understand why such a system, which has been successfully adopted 
in a neighbouring capital, cannot be extended to London. 

Very extensive preparations are being thought out in all parts of the 
Empire, with a view to making the thanksgiving -services on the 20th of June 
thoroughly complete. The Lord Mayor will probably attend the service at St. 
Paul’s, in his robes of office, and it has been announced that the Speaker will be 
present at Westminster Abbey, but possibly this latter suggestion will not be 
carried out, as the members of the House of Commons have intimated that they 
will require the use of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in the morning for their 
service, and it is but natural to suppose that the Speaker will be with them. It 
seems that M.P.’s have the exclusive right to this church whenever they choose 
to assert their prerogative, and it is intended that a special service, similar to 
that which was held in St. Margaret’s in the 50th Year Jubilee in 1887, shall be 
held in the church this year. 

Another interesting and historical estate—comprising about 4,000 acres— 
has just changed hands. ‘‘ Farming Woods,” Thrapston, in Northamptonshire, 
which has belonged to Lord Lyvedon’s family for a good many generations, has 
been sold by Messrs. Osborn and Mercer, of Albemarle Street, London, to Mr. 
J. Gardiner Muir, the well-known South African sportsman. The mansion of 
l’arming Woods is situated in the verdant glades of the Forest of Rockingham, 
and is interesting as being the former residence of the ranger when the forest was 
a Royal Chase. It is a many gabled stone structure, incorporating one of 
earlier date, surrounded by quaint gardens and some of the finest timber in the 
Midlands. On the estate are the remains of a curious stune building, erected 
for Sir Thomas Gresham by John Thorp, but never completed, the gateway of 
which now forms the stable entrance. Another curious link of the past may be 
found on the estate in the shape of a stone inscribed ‘‘ Here stood the Bocase 
tree.” What the Bocase tree indicated is not certain, but competent authorities 
state that on this spot the Verderers met to shoot their arrows, and hung their 
cases here. Be that as it may, the place still is an occasional meet of the Pytchley. 

The show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association is to take place in July, not 
June, as inadvertently stated last week in this column. 

The wedding of Mr. Harry McCalmont and Mrs. Atmar Fanning, arranged 
for the Ist July, is now postponed till the 5th, owing to the number of marriages 
that had already been fixed for the Ist at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

At very short notice a State Concert was given at Buckingham Palace, on 
Friday evening. There was a brave show of royalties in the procession, Prince 
and Princess Charles of Denmark accompanying the Marlborough House party. 
The Duchess of Fife was also there with the Duke, besides the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, the Duchess 
of Albany, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Teck, Prince. Christian and his 
daughter. The Princess of Wales wore black ¥elvet beautifully embroidered in 
pearls and silver. _ Princess Victoria never looked better than in her pale blue 
and gold, with jewelled belt. Princess Charles chose a brilliant yellow satin 
gown with a green bodice. Her diamond tiara was very becoming. Her 
Majesty’s private band formed part of the full orchestra of 160, some of whom 
were members of the Philharmonic Society, and others students of the Royal 
College of Music. 
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during the month of May, I bicycled all through Lond on 

this morning, paid visits to various persons who were not 
yet out of their beds, and was rewarded for my industry by 
receiving invitations to drive down to Richmond this afternoon 
to tea, and to return home and dine at the Savoy. I said “yes” 
with undignified haste, and under the same conditions tumbled 
back on to my steel and iron steed and returned to dress in the 
garb of civilisation and thoroughly enjoy the afternoon. I have 
not been down to Richmond on a Sunday afternoon since 
bicycling was the rage of the day. It is curious to notc the 
difference in the entire aspect of affairs. Stacks of the machines 
lie against the wall of the hotel, hundreds of them are resting 
beneath the trees in the park, and hundreds again are wheeling 
up and down the dusty paths. And they were dusty this after- 
noon, when the wind was blowing with a furious force by no 
means becoming to the skirts of the fair damsels. -I was almost 
tempted to believe in the advisability of the adoption of the 
knickerbocker. On windy days women are indeed handicapped 


Gaerne Disregarding the ordinary rules of polite Society 
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CORNFLOWER BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD, TULLE TOQUE WITH PANSIES. 
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PINK HAT, SWATHED IN TULLE; TRIMMED WITH POPPIES. 


by the skirt, there is no doubt about that, and the ordinary 
divided skirt is a compromise of no value—its fullness extend; 
iiself with the slightest provocation—and if we are to recognise 
the logic in rational dress we should have breeches made to fit, 
and wear them with Eton jackets. 1 recommend these to my 
friends, but the fates forbid that I should adopt them for mysellt. 
However, they would be sensible, in some cases not ungraceful. 

There were some dreadful people down at Richmond. I 
wonder from what quarter of the globe they hailed. Even the 
little detachment of Indian servants standing about the doorway 
of the hotel, presumably the property of some visiting Royalty, 
could not add distinction to the crowd which arrived in hired 
carriages and frightful clothes, shouting their orders in the loudest 
of voices, and asserting their lowest middle-classedness with 
deplorable vigour. Still the sight of the deer in the park gave 
me as keen pleasure as the strawberry jam on the table, and the 
manners and habits of the surrounding gentry, so called, afforded 
me an opportunity for eloquence which never should be missed, 
and never is, so my best friends say. 

Lower middle-classedness may reign at the Savoy, but it 
reigns unde: most elegant circumstances. There were some 
lovely frocks there to-night, and one woman was in jet from bust 
to hem, a few folds of white tulle at the décolletage, and short 
sleeves formed of two frills of white tulle. Another wore a most 
attractive aigrette in her hair made of pink rosebuds and forget- 
me-nots, a pair of diamond wings being outstretched on her fringe. 
Her dress was of pale blue trimmed with lace, flounces of the 
lace on the skirt in the early Victorian style, two pink roses 
being set in the centre of her low bodice. There were two pretty 
girls in pale pink and pale blue muslin trimmed with insertions of 
lace up to the waist, and there was a very striking costume with 
a Ilack and white striped skirt and sleeves, and a white tulle 
bodice belted with cerise. There were many Kaffir magnates in 
attendance with many leading, or misleading, ladies, and it was 
altogether a very merry party. 

Wepnespay: I have been making myself two new petti- 
coats, or, at least, 1 have been permitting my maid the privilege 
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A PIPED GLACE BLOUSE, 


of such pastime. They were both in other days tea-gowns. One 
is of the faintest grey, with garlands of lilac and green leaves 
trailing over its surface, and it is supplied with a kilted frill of 
mauve glacé silk covered with a slightly gathered flounce of 
ivory lace, headed with a ruching of mauve satin ribbon, the 
corsets, to complete its charms, being made of mauve satin, 
headed with a piece of real lace. No self-respecting woman 
should wear any but real lace on her corsets, nor should she permit 
her stays not to bear themselves in perfect harmony with her petti- 
coats. My other tea-gown was of more voluminous proportions, 
and its material lent itself amiably to make both the corsets and the 
petticoat. This is of pink and white stripe, with a chiné flower 
meandering down the white stripe, and it is trimmed with two 
kilted frills of pink of two shades, a double ruche of ribbon of 
the two colours edging the stays at the top. With these posses- 
sions, and innumerable white lace petticoats, | think | can get 
through the summer season decoratively, with the addition of 
several dozens of costumes and a like number of hats. 

All the newest hats are small, of a crumpled up shape, with 
the trimming set quite low, and usually consisting of a large 
bunch of coloured tosettes or shaded roses. Another so-called 
novelty in hats is of the old mushroom shape, bound with velvet 
and wreathed with flowers. Then the poke bonnet of the thirties 
is an established fact, with a wreath of roses in the front and a 
bunch of feathers at one side, black velvet or white tulle strings 
completing the old-fashioned effect, which is by no means 
becoming to the many. 

_Another early Victorian revival is the fringed parasol. | 
have seen two dome-shaped parasols made of glacé silk, with a 
five-inch silk fringe depending from it, this recalling merely to 
me the sunshades of the perambulator of my early days, and 
reminding me of a skiff I once met on the river, the property of 
a man of considerable wealth and inconsiderable taste, which was 
cushioned in crimson plush, and over the seat was suspended a 
red silk parasol lined with holland-coloured silk and fringed with 
red and holland. It was truly appalling when it was empty, and 
when its owner occupied it! Well, it is two years since I saw 
it, and I have been looking for a suitable adjective ever since. 

Tuurspay: I have been shopping all the morning, buying 
muslins to make into blouses and skirts for ancient silk founda- 
tions, and supplying myself with gloves at Penberthy’s, 
390, Oxford Street. Penberthy’s gl ves are capital, especially 
those of a light biscuit tone with small stitchings in black and of 
four button length. They serve very well, and only cost 2s. 11d. 
a pair. The long evening gloves to be had at 4s. 11d. satisfy 
my most captious tastes, and it is pleasing to meet these in the 
pretty buff tones and very light drab tints. I also bought some 
bicycling gloves with netted palms and white backs, and some 
white doe-skin cycling gloves, just a size larger than I usually 
wear. I am reserving these for my more extravagant moments. 
Penberthy has some good silk stockings, too, but not so many as 
he had before I visited him. I never can resist silk stockings—a 
sentiment worthy of a Norwegian hero. 
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Thoto.,C. Pixon, BLUEBELLS BY A WOODLAND WALK. Kensington. 


campanulata) is with us yet, and a sweet picture may be formed with 

colonies of it in the grass, by the side of the pure white variety. It is 
stronger than our lovely wilding, and will even send up its dainty spikes through 
a surface of ivy under spreading tree branches. The writer. was delighted 
to see it thus in Kew Gardens lately, showing how thoroughly hardy and vigorous 
is this bulb. S. campanulata, its varietics alba and - rosea (rose-coloured), 
S. nutans (Bluebell), and the beautiful white form are late Scillas that should be 
in every garden, and, where possible, naturalised in the grass, as shown in the 
charming illustration that heads my notes this week. 


ee time of Bluebells has just passed, but the Spanish Bluebell (Scilla 


THE Poppy WINDFLOWERS. 

The Poppy Anemone or Windflower is Anemone coronaria, and is a plant 
famous for the brilliant diversity of its flower colouring—from white through rose 
and softest lilac to deep marone and purple. It is in full beauty now, and no 
more seasonable time could be chosen for referring to the flower, as seed, too, 
may be sown at this season. Select a sheltered but open spot, make up a fine 
seed bed, and sow thinly, or the sowing may be made in a shallow pan in a 
cold frame. Keep the young plants watered through the summer and transplant 
in the early autumn to the positions they are to adorn. If the place where the 
seed was sown is suitable, the seedlings may remain there to bloom. Some 
varieties bear double flowers, but, whether single or otherwise, they are precious 
for their beautiful colouring. A bowlful of flowers is a welcome adornment in 
the house, but they must be used without other accompaniment save their own 
foliage. 

THE XL ALL VAPORISING FUMIGATOR. 


A great blessing in the garden is the XL All Fumigator, an easy way of 
fumigating plant houses, and remarkably effective. By its use the unpleasant 
system of fumigating with tobacco paper is overcome, and the XL may be 
trusted in houses even filled with plants in flower. It reaches pests in a way 
nothing invented before has ever done, and it is small surprise to know that 
there are few good gardens now in which this cheap and safe invention is not 
a valued friend. It is sold by G. H. Richards, of Southwark Street, London, 
S.E., who also has various preparations to help in garden work, such as weed 
destroyers and liquid manures. 


GLOXINIAS AT THE TEMPLE GAKDENS SHOW. 

One of the most beautiful features in the Temple Gardens Show lately was 
the display of Gloxinias, from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of the Royal Nurseries, 
Reading. We have seldom seen plants so thick with flowers, and these, too, of 
lovely colours, ranging from white to crimson. Another charming fea‘ure is the 
finely marbled foliage. A few of the richest forms were Her Majesty, pure 
white, Suttons’ Purple, the name denoting the colour, Reading Scarlet, Princess 
of Wales, a lovely azure tint, and Duke of York, crimson. 


ENGLISH IRISEs. 

The English Iris, so-called, follows the Spanish Iris in flowering, and 
carries ( the season for this family until the glorious Japanese Flags are in full 
beauty. I say ‘‘ so-called ” English Iris, because it is not a native of Britain. 
The name, doubtless, arose through the bulb having been imported through some 
Bristol merchants to Holland, and the Dutch called it English—hence the 
mistake. It is easily grown, cheap, and has splendid flowers, with broad 
segments, sometimes dappled with colour. We care most, however, for the rich 
selfs, purple, pure white, plum, and so forth. A vaseful of flowers in the house 
isa rich picture of colour and handsome form. 

HEUCHERA SANGUINEA, 

A very bright flower, at present in beauty, is this Heuchera, which is 
extremely graceful, and the leaves, as in the majority of the Heucheras, turn to 
brilliant tints in late autumn and winter. The plant is dwarf and compact, and 
increased by division of the roots when growth is commencing in spring, and 
also from seed. Seedlings, however, vary greatly in colour, and poor washed-out 
shades are frequent, so that this method of increase cannot be recommended, <A 
fairly light soil is essential. 


THE Lawn. 


’ 


In hot weather leave the ‘*mowings ” on the surface, as the cut grass acts 


as a protection to the roots. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.-—With a view to assist our readers as 
much as possible in gardening, we shall be pleased to answer any questions 
addressed to us unon flowers, fruits. ox vegetables. A stamped envelope must be 
enclosed for reply. 





